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yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
yearly subscription, including postage to any address 
in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The “ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—-_—__—__ 

TF\HERE is a halt in the Irish negotiations. It was expected 

that by Thursday, when we write, a further com- 
munication would have been received from Dubiin. But 
now there are rumours of delay. The Irish newspapers mostly 
seem to be fairly confident that there will be a settlement, and 
presumably they are relying upon information about what is 
going on behind the scenes, for the letters between the Prime 
Minister and Mr. De Valera which have been published are not 
Mr. Lloyd George has expressed his sense of the 
dangers of delay. Very likely he is much impressed by what is 
happening in Belfast, and possibly he had those troubles in 
his mind, for they were already brewing, when he wrote his last 
letter to Mr. De Valera. It would be quite in accordance with 
the methods of the Sinn Fein leaders if while strictly observing the 
truce in their own part of Ireland (that would be good propaganda 
there) they stirred up trouble in another part of Ireland — 
believing that that also would be good propaganda of another kind. 








encouraging. 





They are past-masters at throwing dust in the cyes of onlookers, 
particularly onlookers across the seas. But like other people 
they make mistakes, and they certainly are making a mistake 
now if they think that Americans, for example, will be impressed 
by the raking of the Belfast streets by the organized fire of 
Sinn Fein gunmen. If Mr. Lloyd George wants to bring the 
negotiations to a head quickly he has means of doing so. In 
our first leading article we have described the alternative that 
sopentohim. Hecansay: “Take your freedom on the most 
generous and friendly terms which we have offercd or be cut 
off altogether as people with whom it is impossible to deal.” 
If the gencrous terms offered should not be accepted within a 
reasonable time, Mr. Lloyd George could proceed to put his 
alternative into effect. Thus there is no real need for delay. He 
has the direction of the matter in his own hands. We must now 
Summarize the latest exchange of letters. 





Mr. De Valera’s letter was dated from the Dublin Mansion 
House on August 24th, and was described, with the customary 
affectation, as the “ official translation,”’ though nobody, we 
suppose, pretends that the authors of the letter thought it out 
or even wrote it in Erse. Mr. De Valera said that the “ anticipa- 
tory judgment ” which he had given in his reply of August 10th 
had been unanimously confirmed by Dail Eireann. In other 
words, Sinn Fein had rejected the British proposals. He 
remarked that Mr. Lloyd George, in his letter of August 13th, 
had argued that the “ geographical propinquity ” of Ireland to 
Britain required the subordination of the rights of Ireland to 
the strategical interests of Britain. ‘‘We cannot believe,” 
he went on, “that your Government intended to commit itself 
to a principle of sheer militarism, destructive of international 
morality and fatal to the workd’s peace.” 


Following up this line of argument, Mr. De Valera declared 
that on the same principle Holland and Denmark could be made 
subservient to Germany, Belgium to Germany or to France, 
Portugal to Spain. He then proceeded logically to the conclu- 
sion of his argument, which was that if Great Britain made the 
issue with Ireland one of peace or war, the majority of Irishmen 
would, even so, never consent to the surrender of their birth- 
right. ‘‘ The responsibility for the continuance of the conflict 
rests upon you.”” Thus far the letter seemed to be one of 
unconditional refusal, but in a final paragraph Mr. De Valera added 
that Dail Eireann would be willing to appoint representatives 
vested with plenary powers to negotiate further if the British 
Government would accept “the broad guiding principle of 
Government by the consent of the governed.” 





Mr. Lloyd George in his reply, which was dated August 26th, 
said that the Government were “ profoundly disappointed ” 
with Mr. De Valera’s letter. Mr. De Valera had written of the 
conditions of a meeting as though no meeting had ever taken 
place. Yet six weeks ago Mr. De Valera had himself come to 
London for a meeting on which no preliminary conditions of 
any sort were imposed. ‘* Our proposals have gone far beyond 
all precedent, and have been approved as liberal by the whole 
civilized world.” As for the subordination of Ireland, Mr. Lloyd 
George pointed out that under the proposed settlement Ireland 
would * control every nerve and fibre of her national existence.” 
She would be free in religion, finance, education, language, law 
and order, agriculture and even home defence. 


The only reservation was that trade and transport between 
Treland and Great Britain—Ireland’s best customer—should be 
kept as free as possible. The States of the American Union 
enjoyed no such rights. The Government considered that these 
facts completely fulfilled the Trish wish for “ government by the 
consent of the governed.” That principle, after all, had been 
first developed in England, and was the very life of the British 
Commonwealth. The Irish people could not be invited to take 
their place in the British Commonwealth on any other 
terms, The demand that Ireland should be treated as “a 
separate sovereign power ” was one which “no British Govern- 
ment, whatever its complexion, can ever accept.” Such a claim 
had been explicitly denounced by the famous national leaders of 
Ireland—Grattan, Daniel O’Connel!, Thomas Davis, Parnell and 
Redmond. The quotations from O’Connell and Thomas Davis 
were extraordinarily apposite and telling. 


Mr. Lloyd George summed up this part of his letter by saying 
that Mr. De Valera, in refusing much more than had ever been 
demanded by his predecessors, was “ playing with phrases.” 
As for “ geographical propinquity,” he explained in the latter 
part of his letter what a reality this is. It was on this very 
question that Lincoln, with the approval of history, had led his 
country into the terrible civil war of North and South. Finally, 
Mr. Lloyd George repeated that it would be impossible to discuss 
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any settlement which involved a refusal on the part of Ireland 
of “free, equal and loyal partnership in the British Common- 
wealth.” A prolongation of the present state of affairs was 
dangerous, and the British Government felt unable to go on 
merely exchanging notes. “It is essential that some definite 
end immediate progress should be made.” 


Serious rioting broke out last Saturday and Sunday in the 
poorer quarters of Belfast, where Orangemen and Sinn Feiners 
live side by side. It is probable that Sinn Fein “ gunmen” 
were imported in order to promote the disturbances. The 
Protestant shipyard workers were apparently marked out as 
victims. On Tuesday several of them were shot down, as they 
went to work or returned home, by snipers concealed in the 
houses. Armoured cars patrolled the strects, but the firing 
by both Sinn Feiners and Orangemen continued. On Wednes- 
day, at the Lord Mayor's request, the military authorities took 
charge of the city and the sniping then ceased. Fourteen 
persons were killed and more than a hundred wounded in the 
streets. 

Serious disturbances are reported from South-Western India. 
The Moplahs, a fanatical Moslem race of Arab origin living in 
Malabar, broke out into revolt on August 20th, when the police 
attempted to arrest some Caliphate agitators at Tirurangadi, 
south of Calicut. The police and troops were attacked, and two 
officers were waylaid and murdered. The railway was torn up, 
and the small towns, villages and plantations were pillaged. At 
least two European planters were murdered, but most of the 
victims were Hindus. Reinforcements were hastily sent to 
Malabar, and sailors from the ‘Comus’ were landed at Calicut. 
On Friday, August 26th, a column marching to relieve Malap- 
puram encountered a thousand Mopleh insurgents, who fought 
desperately until four hundred of them had keen killed. A 
police officer and two soldiers were killed, an officer of the 
Leinsters and several men were wounded in tke action. By 
Monday punitive columns were converging on the town where 
the rebellion began, and the railway had been repaired. 


The Moplah rising illustrates the extreme danger of Mr. 
Montagu’s policy, to which the Indian Government are com- 
pelled to conform, of ignoring seditious agitation until there is 
a violent outbreak with loss of life and property. Mr. Gandhi 
and his Moslem allies have been allowed for months past to 
preach revolution, and though Mr. Gandhi himself professes to 
disapprove of violence, his subordinates are restrained by no 
scruples. The results are now seen in Malabar. The Moplahs 
are a very ignorant, lawless and excitable people who have been 
worked up to frenzy by the Moslem agitators of the ‘“ non- 
co-operation ’’ party. The local officials must have known 
perfectly well that this propaganda would lead to bloodshed, 
but they were doubtless forbidden to take action unti! the 
rebellion was actually on the point of breaking out. It is to be 
observed that the Moplahs, having risen, made no distinction 
between non-Moslems, attacking Christians and Hindus with 
equal fury. Mr. Gandhi and the brothers Ali assert that 
Moslems and Hindus will co-operate together against us. But 
any weakening of the British Raj would certainly mean the 
revival of the old struggles between Moslems and Hindus, in 
which the Hindus would suffer. 


The Indian Government amazed the public a few weeks ago 
by abandoning the criminal proceedings taken against two 
merchants, Kernani and Banerjee, on a charge of defrauding 
the Munitions Board. The prosecuting counsel stated that the 
Government had a strong case but that, if the accused were 
convicted, the commercial enterprises in which they were 
engaged might suffer. The suggestion that justice must not 
pursue its course for fear of the financial consequences seemed 
incredible. It now appears that Sir Thomas Holland, the 
Member for Commerce in the Governor-General’s Council, acted 
on his own responsibility in ordering the prosecution to be 
dropped, and that the Government disapproved of his action. 
Sir Thomas Holland has resigned. He could do no less. But 
the Indian Government as a whole cannot escape the blame 
for a most grievous error. 


The United States made a treaty of peace with Germany in 
Berlin on Thursday, August 25th. Germany agreed to accord 
to America all the rights and advantages stipulated under the 
Treaty of Versailles, despite the fact that the Senate had not 
ratified that Treaty. It was provided that the United States 


should not ke bound by the Covenant or by any provision 





relating to the Covenant, and would not assume any obligation 
with respect to the territorial clauses—except the general 
clauses by which Germany renounced all oversea territory and 
rights—or to the international labour organization. America 
expressly set aside Article 228, providing for the trial of war 
criminals. She reserved the right to take part in any commission 
appointed under the Treaty of Versailles. It may be assumed 
that the Senate will ratify this truncated version of the Peace 
Treaty, from which the clauses that excited bitter controversy 
have been omitted. Mr. Wilson probably did not foresee this 
solution of the problem. 


Herr Erzberger, the well-known German politician who signed 
the Armistice at the instance of Marshal von Hindenburg, was 
murdered by two youths in the Black Forest on Friday, inn 
26th. A fellow-deputy with whom he was walking was shot at 
and wounded in the lungs. The assassins then fired repeatedly 
at Herr Erzberger, and, having killed him, made good their 
escape. The motives of the crime were obviously political, 
Herr Erzberger, formerly an ardent Imperialist, had been quick 
to recognize the changes brought about by the collapse of the 
German armies. He made the Armistice, helped to establish 
the Republic, and advocated the acceptance of the Peace 
Treaty. His Conservative opponents had sought to make him 
& scapegoat for the sins of the old system, and his own party, 
the Roman Catholic Centre, gave him but lukewarm support, 
The assassins were doubtless under the belief that the removal 
of Herr Erzberger would pave the way to a restoration of the 
Monarchy. 


The German Government on Monday issued a manifeste 
denouncing the “ unbridied agitation ” of ‘‘ certain unscrupulous 
groups ”—Monarchists and Communists—against the Republic. 
“These groups,” they said, “openly advocate the murder of 
political opponents.” They reminded the public that disturb- 
ances would damage Germany’s eredit, “ especially at a moment 
when the fate of Upper Silesia is in the balance.” The Covern- 
ment also issued a decree authorizing the suppression of 
periodicals which advocate the forcible overthrow of the 
Republic, and the punishment of their editors and publishers, 
On Tuesday, ten of the most violent Monarchist journals were 
suspended for a fortnight. On the same day it was rumoured 
that the Government would decree the expulsion of the 
Hohenzollern Princes and their chief supporters, especially 
General Ludendorff. We comment on the situation elsewhere. 





The German-speaking district of Western Hungary, known 
as the Burgenland, was formally transferred to Austria last 
Saturday in accordance with the Treaty of the Trianon. A 
few Magyar ofiicers, commanding a force of irvegulars, souglit 
at the last moment to defy the Allies, after the manner of 
Signor d’Annunzio at Fiume and M. Korfanty in Upper Silesia. 
These adventurers, led by a Lieutenant Hedjas, seized th 
town of Oedenburg and threatened to murder a British office: 
attached to the Allied Mission. It is, however, unlikely that 
Hungary will forfeit the good will of the Allies by giving any 
kind of support to this movement, which seems, indeed, to be 
collapsing already. 





The Greek armies advancing on Angora met with a deter- 
mined resistance in the Sakaria valley, where Mustapha Kemal's 
forces were strongly entrenched. Probably the Grecks found 
it difficult to transport their food and munitions to the front 
in this wild hill-country, whereas Mustapha Kemal was neat 
his base. On Wednesday, however, it was reported that the 
Turks had abandoned their positions and were in full retreat. 
The Turks did their encmies a favour by making another stand. 
General Papoulas, the Greek commander, had Jess to fear in 
regular battle than in a guerrilla campaign, which might last 
for ever in the wastes of Asia Minor. 





The International Relief Commission met in Paris on Tuesday 
to devise means of assisting the famine-stricken Russians. 
American food supplies, amounting to 8,000 tons, had already 
reached Petrograd, through the efforts of Mr. Hoover's organiza- 
tion. While, however, the civilized nations are anxious to 
help the Russian peasantry, the Bolsheviks appear to have taken 
alarm at the idea that anyone else should undertake a task 
which, they admit, is beyond them, The non-political Relief 
Committee which Russians who are not Bolsheviks were allowed 
to form a few weeks ago was summarily suppressed last Saturday, 
on the pretence that it was engaging in political intrigue, and 
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el 
the members were imprisoned. The prospects for foreign relief 


commissioners in Russia are thus not very hopeful. The Allies 
sannot provide large stocks of food for the Bolsheviks to 


jistribute as they please. 


The “ dry ” forces in the American Congress have received 
another blow. On Wednesday, August 24th, the Senate refused 
to consider further the Campbell-Willis Prohibition Enforcement 
pill and voted a thirty days’ recess. The New York correspon- 
dent of the Times says that Senators of both parties united in 
resisting the Bill. It will be remembered that the Bill empowers 
police officers to search private houses for liquor without a 
warrant. The argument against the Bill was, of course, that it 
would mean a violation of the constitutional rights of free citizens. 


The World's Work for September prints some profoundly 
interesting letters written by its founder, the late Mr. Walter 
Hines Page, when he was Ambassador in London before the war. 
Many American diplomatists, like John Hay and John and 
Henry Adams, have excelled in the art of letter-writing, but 
Mr. Page’s private correspondence with Mr. Wilson and Colonel 
House shows that he was equal to the best of them. His impres- 
sions of English society are as noteworthy as his tactful efforts 
to arrange the differences about the Panama Canal tolls and bis 
complaints of the imperfect organization of the State Depavrt- 
ment. After a State dinner he was moved to discourse on our 
conservative ways, and then to doubt his own conclusions, 

“4 real democracy seems as far off as doomsday. So you 

argue, till you remember that it is these same people who killed 
kings and made human liberty possible—to a degree—and till 
you sit day after day and hear them in the House of Commons, 
mercilessly pounding one another. Then you are puzzled. 
Do they keep all these outworn things because they are incapable 
of changing anything, or do these outworn burdens keop them 
from becoming able to change anything ?’ 
Mr. Page resented the “ sharp distinction between the American 
people and the American Government ” which English people, 
he thought, were inclined to make. But he noted with pleasure 
that “they do not think of our people as foreigners.” Of Sir 
Edward Grey he said that ‘ he’d make a good American with 
the use of a very little sandpaper.” We shall look for a further 
instalment of these excellent letters. 





The papers of Tuesday published an “ Interim Report” 
from Sir Herbert Samuel on his administration in Palestine. 
Funds, it appears, are not available for a rapid expansion of the 
Zionist movement. It is a relief to know this, although Sir 
Herbert Samuel expresses his own conviction that it would be 
possible to carry out the programme of Zionism and at the same 
time to satisfy (in the words of Mr. Palfour’s declaration of 1917) 
religious rights of the existing non-Jewish 
communities.” The alarm of the non-Jewish inhabitants of 
Palestine is natural, and indeed only too well founded. The 
population of Palestine is barely three-quarters of a million, 
and as Sir Herbert Samuel says, the Jewish race throughout the 
world numbers 14,000,000. If a small percentage of these 
14,000,000 attached itself to Palestinian Zionism it would soon 
swamp the non-Jewish population. The Jews actually in 
Palestine number about 76,000, whereas there are 77,000 
Christians, the rest of the population—about half a million— 


‘ 


the “civil and 


being, of course, chiefly Moslems, 


No doubt Sir Herbert Samuel writes truly when he describes 
the excellent settlements of the Jews in Palestine with their 
pleasant villages and their skilful cultivation and when he 
contrasts these amenities with the primitive conditions of life 
and work by which they are surrounded. But all this prettiness 
and suecess cannot be expected to appease the Arabs, who have 
lived in Palestine much longer than the Jews, and who find their 
interests subordinated to those of the comparatively new 
invention of Zionism. Hopelessly estranged Arabs would be a 
new thorn in the side of the British Empire, regarded as a 
Mehomedan power. The situation is unquestionably dangerous, 
and meanwhile we are paying £2,500,000 a year (£500 a year for 
every soldier) in order to prevent the sects from quarrelling. 


The presence of the Palestine Arab Delegation in London is only 
cne proof of the seriousness of the situation as we have described 
it. This delegation has reecived a telegram from Jerusalem 
from the Executive Committee of the Palestine Arab Congress 
stating that forty-six prominent Arabs were summoned by 
Se Herbert Samuel to discuss the proposed Constitution for 
Palestine, The telegram pointed out that in the opinion of the 





Arab Committee it was not possible to discuss the framing of 
a Constitution while the destiny of the country was hanging in 
the balance and while the delegation sent by the nation was 
fighting the Arab cause in London. Such discussion in their 
opinion should be the business of a body elected under self- 
governing principles. The project of fortnightly mectings to 
discuss the Constitution was therefore abandoned. The dele- 
gation in London has announced its agreement with the action 
taken by the Arabs in Palestine, 


The final draft of the mandate for Mesopotamia, which was 
issued on Monday, provides that the organic law or constitution 
is to be submitted for approval to the Council of the League of 
Nations. The Arab Government are to be entrusted with the 
control of the local forces solely for purposes of defence, 
unless the mandatory agrees to their being used in other ways. 
It is provided that the Kurdish districts shall have local autonomy. 
If the mandate terminates, the Council of the League is to 
guarantee the fulfilment of Mesopotamia’s financial obligations 
to the mandatory—in other words, to ensure that she shall 
repay us some at least of the millions that we have spent on 
the country for the benefit of its people. Meanwhile, King 
Feisul’s chances of success are much strengthened by the fact 
that the Emir Ibn Saud, the powerful Arab ruler whom we 
have now recognized as Sultan of Nejd, has accepted the decision 
of the people of Irak and has agreed to maintain friendly 
relations with the new King. 

The details of the Scottish Census were published on Tuesday. 
Of the total] population of 4,882,288, it was found that 1,034,069 
were living in the city of Glasgow, and 1,539,307 in the county 
Edinburgh had a population of 420,281; Dundee 
had 168,217 inhabitants, and Aberdeen 158,969. The spread 
of English, even to the remote Highlands, continues. Theie 
were only 10,814 persons, almost all living in Ross-shire, Inverness 
and Argyllshire, who used Gaclic and knew no English. On 
the other hand, 151,159 persons were returned as speaking 
both Gaelic and English. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the old Celtic language is dying, for, like Welsh, it is better 
taught and more carefully studied than ever before, though 
the younger people who know Gaclic, like the educated Welsh, 


of Lanark. 


are bilingual. 


General Nicholson, standing as a Constitutional Independent 


Conservative on an “ Anti-Waste” programme, won the 
by-election in the Abbey Division of Westminster on 
Thursday, August 25th. He polled 6,204 votes, defeating 


Colonel Applin, of the Anti-Waste League, by a majority 
of 1,234. Mr. Lupton, an Independent Liberal who also 
professed to be “ Anti-Waste,” came last with 3,053 votes. 
We have failed to discover any scrious difference between 
the political creeds of General Nicholson and Colonel Applin, 
though one enjoyed the support of Mr. Bottomley and the 
other received the assistance of Lord Rothermere’s journals. 
The election merely proved afresh that Unionist con- 
stituencies are gravely suspicious of the Coalition, and are 
impatient at its failure to cut down expenditure and reduce 
taxation. General Nicholson will doubtless vote with the 
Coalition on most questions, but he was careful to dissociate 
himself from it during the electoral campaign. 





The cricket season came to an end with two matches which 
will live long in cricket history. After it had seemed that 
Surrey were well on the way to beat Middlesex in the final for 
the County Championship, Middlesex unexpectedly collared the 
Surrey bowling, which at first had mastered them, and gradually 
built up such a score that, after all, they won by six wickets. 
Mr. “ Plum” Warner is happy in his cricket children. A 
move extraordinary match, however, was that played by the 
Australians against a side of amateurs at Eastbourne. In the 
first innings the amateurs failed almost to the point of looking 
ridiculous. Nevertheless, they bowled, fielded and _ batted 
afterwards to such purpose that they ultimately inflicted on 
the Australians the only defeat which these giants have suffered 
Thus those who have pleaded for an English 


during their visit. 
No wonder 


eleven of youth and dash were justified in the event. 
that in a season which has yielded such matches we hear less 
about ways of producing “ brighter cricket.” 








Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. July 21, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88§ ; 
Thursday week, 885; a year ago, 843. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH IMPASSE AND A WAY OUT. 


HE latest letters between Mr. De Valera and the Prime 
Minister have almost confined the Irish issue to the 
single question whether the Irish shall or shall not have a 
Republic. This issue by no means represents the whole 
Irish problem; in the latest letters the Unionists and 
Protestants of Ulster are not so much as mentioned. There 
has not been in so many words any discussion of the point 
whether the Southern Irish might conceivably be allowed 
to call themselves a Republic on the understanding that 
the area of the Northern Parliament should be left uncondi- 
tionally alone and in full rapport with England as part of 
the British Constitution. The question of a Republic or 
no Republic has been treated, in fine, in a purely abstract 
manner, so far as mere words go, without reference to 
the area of operation. Of course the Ulster difficulty is 
always in the background and is necessarily implied in 
every discussion, but we want to deal, first, with the latest 
letters on their verbal merits, Later, we shall try to show 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s letters, admirable though they 
have been from their own point of view, have failed to 
make use of a very strong card which it is still possible for 
the Government to play. There is a good alternative to 
the issue of Republic or No Republic, Peace or War. 

Mr. De Valera having had no proper political training, 
and being manifestly without political instinct, has taken 
the opportunity to write vague and idealistic generalities. 
These may not be claptrap in themselves, but when con- 
sidered in relation to the existing facts, and as a solution 
of an ancient and notorious difficulty, they are sheer clap- 
trap. Mr. De Valera’s divorce from statesmanship is 
enough to make one despair. He is like a man who, while 
definite difficulties requiring definite solutions beset him 
on all sides, sits apart mumbling as an incantation some 
such formula as that which inspired so many idealists in 
the French Revolution—** Man was born to be free, but 
everywhere he is in chains.” Thus, Mr. De Valera concen- 
trates his attention passionately upon the abstract idea of 
being free, while all the time the real difficulty to be settled 
is how far chains can be eased or lightened, or how one 
person’s chains can be removed without putting them on to 
somebody else. For our part we feel that if Mr. De Valera 
is to be the future head of any large community of Irish- 
men we can only say, quite sincerely, “God help Ireland.” 
There is nowhere in his letters any sign of coming into 
touch with realities, and yet if he is ever to be a recognized 
constitutional leader he will have to deal with realities and 
nothing else. 

Let us look at the futility of some of his arguments. He 
repeats, for instance, that the future Government of Ireland 
must be carried on with the consent of the governed. That 
of course is a truism. We all agree with it. It is one of 
the mottoes of the British Empire, and it is the principal 
explanation of the Empire’s success. Mr. De Valera has 
not invented the phrase; he has borrowed it from us. 
But look how he applies it, or rather fails to apply it. What 
about the consent of the Unionists and Protestants of the 
North-East ? Is their consent not required? As we have 
said, he does not mention them in his last letter to Mr. 
Lloyd George. To anyone who is not content with 
incantations, but recognizes that he lives in a world where 
nothing final and shallots can be affirmed, but where men 
of political sense and good will do actually solve their diffi- 
culties by determining that so far as in them lies they will 
be just, one thing about Ireland is obvious. That obvious 
thing is that if ever the Southern Irish are to come to an 
arrangement with the loyalists of the North-East, they must 
do it by winning their consent. On what terms can that 
consent be won? Clearly it can be won only on condition 
that the preoccupying wishes or prejudices or whims — 
call them what you like—of North-East Ireland are 
respected. If, therefore, a beginning is to be made of 
persuading North-East Ireland, Mr. De Valera, if he had 
any sense, would acknowledge that he must talk to the 
Ulstermen while the Ulstermen still feel themselves safe. 
The maddest and most dangerous and most hopeless of all 
courses would be first to detach North-East Ireland from its 
allegiance to England by inducing the British Governmen: 





temporarily to stand aside, and then to talk to the 
Uistermen while they were in a fit of wild suspicion and 
resentment. It will hardly be believed that this is tho 
very course which Mr. De Valera proposes. Yet it in to . 
: The papers of Tuesday reproduced the report of ~_ 
interview with Mr. De Valera which had appeared in the 
French newspaper La Liberté. As this interview has not 
been contradicted we may assume that it is correct 
Mr. De Valera said :— 
- Treland is a nation. No one now would contest it and 
as a nation Ireland can choose the form of its Government 
I consider the people of Ulster as Irish. If they are ready to 
act as Irishmen, my Government will go to the limit of possible 
concession. To those who remain in Ireland we will give all 
the guarantees they require. To the Ulster people who preter 
to leave the country we shall give financial compensation 
With England we shall sign as equal to equal. That is to say. 
such treaties which shall be as much in our interest as in the 
interest of England. We shall never admit nor permit that 
England, any more than any other country, impose itself upon 
us and compel us, in a permanent manner or otherwise, to 
impose its ships in our territorial waters nor its Army on our 
shores.” 
The impertinence of this is amazing. The people of tho 
Six-County Area have carved their fortunes out of the most 
infertile part of Ireland; they have created, developed 
and maintained vast industries; they have a population 
exceeding that of New Zealand. And they are now told 
quite plainly that if the Government consent to stand aside 
the Dublin Parliament will “ bring them in” against thei 
will! Generous concessions of course are hinted at, but 
Ulster Unionists simply do not believe in this generosity, 
That is why there is an actual “ partition” of Ireland 
into two desperately hostile camps. We wonder whether 
ever before a man, chosen to wield great political power, 
made such a proposal as this under the British Constitution 
—that a rich and prosperous majority should pack up and 
clear out, bag and baggage, from their land unless they 
consented to the wild and incompetent kind of rule which 
is suggested and foreshadowed by Mr. De Valera’s letter ? 
It is not only in dealing with Ulster that Mr. De Valera 
would be in a much stronger position if Southern Ireland 
remained a free yet integral part of the British Empire. 
Southern Ireland would be in a very much better and 
happier position from its own point of view. Membership 
of the British Empire guarantees the member from all the 
assaults of all possible enemies. Again, it will hardly 
be believed that Mr. De Valera emphatically declares that 
he would rather be a little foreign Power adjacent to 
England, having to bear the fearful responsibility and 
expense of defending itself. Yet this is actually what le 
does say. And in making this declaration he writes as 
though the Irish leaders had always demanded it. Of 
course they demanded nothing of the sort. They had 
more sense. Mr. Lloyd George, with a skilful series of 
quotations from Irish patriots in the past, has no difficulty 
in convicting Mr. De Valera of talking nonsense, But 
perhaps the most nonsensical part of Mr. De Valera’s 
last letter is that in which he asks for a basis for negotia- 
tions. He professes to believe that real negotiations cannot 
be begun because the British Government have made the 
basis too narrow. Reading his words one could hardly 
suppose, what is the fact, that Mr. De Valera actually 
came to London and actually conversed with Mr. Lloyd 
George on a basis of no reservations at all. How can he 
talk now as though such things had never happened! 
Or was it a wraith of Mr. De Valera which came to London ! 
Behind all the emptiness of Mr. De Valera’s generalities 
there is always the one irremovable fact that the Sinn 
Feiners will not consent to govern themselves unless they 
are allowed to govern the whole of Ireland. It is a pleasure 
to be able to record that Liberal newspapers in Hngland 
are now almost without exception warning Mr. De Valera 
that what he wants is impossible. If self-determination 
is the right of Sinn Fein, it is also the right of loyal Ulster. 
The pity of it is that these Liberal warnings have come 
much too late. We do not profess to be able to understand 
the state of mind of those Liberals who always find excuses 
for those outside the borders of England who violate Liberal 
principles and who go on finding excuses until a crisis of 
a tragedy is upon the world. Then, to do them Justice, 
they ox Peat pull themselves together and say what 
they ought to have been saying all the time. It is a puzzle 
to account for this frame ef mind, common though it 1s. 
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In the days before the war, Liberals habitually explained 
away OF minimized the great offences against the Liberal 
spirit committed by the German Emperor and all the 
Prussian Junker class. When the war came they all fell 
in on the right side, but it is possible that if they had been 
true to themselves in the preceding years and had told 
Prussia the truth about herself, and had consented to 
adequate preparations against aggressive barbarism, the 
world might have been spared the war, se 

So again with Ireland. It has been a traditional Liberal 
illusion that the Southern Irish as patriots were reasonable 
scople who would certainly be contented with a reasonable 
ofter, and that the British Government in not making such 
an offer were allowing themselves to be drawn at the cart 
tail of obstinate, bigoted and brutal Orangemen who were 
the real obstacle to peace in Ireland and the real rebels. 
Now that not only a reasonable but a most generous offer 
has been made to the Southern Irish and has been refused, 
Liberals with one voice inform Mr. De Valera that, after all, 
it is impossible for them to consent to Ulster Unionists 
being coerced against their will. Why did they not 
try long ago to plant that obvious truth in Mr. De Valera’s 
prain? The general effect of their speeches and leading 
articles on Ireland was to encourage Sinn Feiners to believe 
that Ulstermen would be thrown to the wolves. Really 
we think that Mr. De Valera has some grievance against 
them. Probably he will now require a great deal of 
convincing in the opposite direction. 

The very bad riots in Belfast must have some meaning. 
Liberal newspapers point te Ulster as the one blot upon a 
country which is enjoying a deep truce and attribute 
all the trouble to the callous refusal of the Orangemen to 
be conciliated. We do not and perhaps cannot know the 
whole truth, but past experience in Ireland at least gives 
us a very strong reason to suppose that the Sinn Fein 
leaders who are parties to a truce in one part of Ireland 
are not only ready but anxious to stir up trouble in another 
part. It is significant that the troubles in Belfast began with 
the kidnapping of Protestants. For the purposes of Sinn 
Fein propaganda the aim is usually to provoke Orangemen 
to retaliate. When once the process of retaliation has set 
in, as it no doubt has in Belfast, every kind of political 
use can be made of the trouble. Never have the Sinn Fein 
gunmen been so daring or so obviously well-prepared as 
in their baitues in the Belfast streets. 

We have considered the latest letters between Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. De Valera from the point of view of what 
they positively say, but we cannot admit that the dispute 
will necessarily be brought to a head one way or the other 14 
when a simple yes or no is returned to the British offer of 
Dominion Home Rule for Southern Ireland. There is an 
alternative policy, and in our opinion the Government 
ought at once to make it plain that they have this alterna- 
tive in reserve. There is no need for war. No doubt the 
Sinn Feiners think, and rightly think, that the British 
people are so tired of war that they could hardly be per- 
suaded to enter upon another, and that therefore a refusal 
of the terms would not really mean the military suppression 
of the Sinn Fein rebellion. No doubt they actively hope 
that yet another concession or two could be wrenched 
from the Government. In these circumstances the Govern- 
nent surely ought to say something of this sort—something 
in this sense, though in very different words—to Mr. 
De Valera. ‘It is quite true that we do not want war in 
Ireland. We cannot afford the time or the energy or the 
money, Besides, to make open war upon you in spite 
of all the murders committed by the Irish Republican 
Army would be extremely distasteful to us. You have 
refused an equal partnership in the British Empire which 
would, as a matter of fact, leave you perfectly free, would 
guarantee your safety, and would give you representation 
on the League of Nations in company with all the other 
British Dominions. The alternative is that we shall cut 
you off. We shall withdraw all our troops and police. The 
seas will be patrolled by the British Navy ; a line will be 
drawn between you and the territory of the Northern Parlia- 
ment ; and we will see that loyalists who wish to leave your 
area are properly compensated. If it comes to the point, we 
can easily exact compensation as we shall, of course, be 

able to ban your trade whenever we like. You have lived 
in a world of illusions, and nothing that we have been able 





to say has moved you. You seem to think that by calling 


yourself a Republic you can ignore the fact of ‘ geographical 
propinquity’’ and be free for ever from every kind of 
influence or intervention from Great Britain. Unfortu- 
nately this is not so. We could not make it so even if we 
wished. We are all the victims of facts. If you remained 
as a free part of the British Empire it would be our duty 
and our pleasure to help you. But as you have refused this, 
nothing can be gained by keeping Englishmen in political 
contact with people who hate them so much as you do, 
Within your own territory, when you are cut off, you can 
do as you please, can call yourselves what you please. 
We honestly think it would be a very bad thing for you, and 
we do not advise you to accept it. But so long as you 
regard the British Empire as an alien and foreign Power 
with which you can have no dealings, we do not see what 
else we can do. We cannot go on pretending that you are 
friends when you are really relentless enemies.” 

The advantage of stating this alternative would be that 
it would speed up the negotiations. Mr. Lloyd George has 
several times spoken of the dangers of delay. We do not 
say that he is right—there may be virtees in delay—but 
at all events he believes what he says. Nor, even from 
his own point of view, need Mr. Lloyd George regard the 
alternative as a final policy. After the Southern Irish had 
lived for a generation in the bitter school of facts—a poor, 
separate and unaided minor nationality — they would 
probably see things quite differently. 





THE UNREST IN GERMANY. 

FYXHE murder of Herr Erzberger in the Black Forest 

last week, and the almost open exultation of the 
Monarchists at his death, have reminded the world that 
Germany is far from having regained her political stability. 
Assassination for political reasons is a foul crime, whether 
practised in Ireland, in Russia or in Germany, and it is 
a sign of weakness and frenzy on the part of those who 
resort to it. The German Monarchists must be conscious 
that they are losing their hold on the public when they 
adopt the methods of the Bolsheviks. They assume 
that the removal of one of the few bold and resolute leaders 
whom Republican Germany has found will cow the rest 
and enable the reaction to succeed, but they are almost 
certainly wrong. ‘The coalition of Roman Catholics, 
Socialists and Democrats which is ruling Germany is more 
likely to be strengthened than weakened by the violent 
death of Herr Erzberger. Already the Government have 
realized that they cannot afford to ignore the open hostility 
to the Republic. Monarchist demonstrations have been 
forbidden and some of the more violent Monarchist journals 
have been temporarily suspended. It is even rumoured 
that the Government propose to expel the Hohenzollern 
Princes, whose presence in Germany suggests to many 
foreign observers—though, we think, wrongly—that the 
Republic is not a reality. The display of energy will do 
the Government no harm. The worst fault of which a 
Government can be guilty is weakness ; people, whether 
in Germany or elsewhere, like to be governed and fall 
into confusion when their appointed rulers fail to rule. 
President Ebert and his Chancellor, Dr. Wirth, will pro- 
bably save the Republic if they act promptly and firmly. 
But if they temporize and pretend that the Monarchists 
and the Communists are only playing a harmless political 
game they are lost. 

German politics are in a state of confusion largely because 
the German people are unaccustomed to self-government. 
Under the Empire domestic politics were largely make- 
believe. Even the Socialists who talked so loudly were afraid 
of applying their own theories, as some of them openly 
admitted during the war. The Emperor, the General Staff, 
the bureaucracy, the aristocratic landowners and the grea 
financiers between them ruled Germany, and the Reichstag 
had no serious influence on affairs. The sudden collapse 
of the army, the ignominious flight of the Emperor and the 
uprising of the Communists in November, 1918, changed 
all that, except the bureaucracy, and compelled an inex- 
perienced people to face the problems of democratic govern- 
ment. On the whole, Germany has passed through the 
preliminary stages more successfully than we might have 
expected. The official class, strongly entrenched — and 
saturated with the traditional Prussian ideas of subservience 
to the monarchy, has often thwarted the new Ministers 
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and made it appear that Germany was playing a double 
game. But the Reichstag parties have gradually learned 
that their debates are no longer mere formalities, as they 
were in the past, and the Ministers representing the majority 
have gained confidence. It is a misfortune for Germany 
that no party has a clear majority or any immediate 
prospect of obtaining one, partly because the country is 
still divided into States which cherish their local prejudices. 
Nevertheless the Socialists, Roman Catholics and Demo- 
erats have contrived to work together for nearly three 
years and they still have a majority both in the Reichstag 
and in the Prussian Landtag. The Coalition cannot 
undertake any definitely Socialistic or sectarian legislation, 
such as its sections might desire, but it can at least give 
the country a rest from adventures and an opportunity for 
recovering from the war. As the alternatives to its rule 
are, on the one hand a Restoration which would mean 
civil war and also a foreign war, and on the other Red 
anarchy on the Russian model, the Coalition probably 
has the open or secret sympathy of most Germans, even 
if it is somewhat drab and uninteresting. Time is working 
in its favour, and the rapid revival of German industry 
is strengthening the composite administration, because 
employers and workmen alike would have everything 
to lose by a fresh outbreak of disorder. Indeed, the fact, 
attested by many witnesses, that the Germans have set 
themselves to work, and to work hard, even at low wages, 
is the best proof that representative government has come 
to stay, even in Germany. 

On the other hand, there are many dangerous elements 
in the situation. The aristocratic and military classes 
bitterly resent the loss of their power and prestige. It 
must be gall and wormwood to the great landowners to 
feel that they are no longer able to pose as local despots 
through their influence at court, and the Prussian General 
who is mobbed—as General von Lettow-Vorbeck was last 
week—when he seeks to extol the old Prussian rule 
must experience a most profound humiliation. We can 
well imagine, too, that to those of the middle classes 
who were accustomed almost to worship the Emperor 
the presence of a working saddler as President in the 
ex-Royal Palace at Berlin must be a perpetual offence. 
The Germans, bred in the belief of their invincibility, 
naturally do not like to think that they were beaten in 
the war, and they welcome the efforts of Monarchists to 
prove that it was all the fault of the Socialists or of Herr 
Erzberger if Germany had to make an unfavourable 
Armistice and a bad Peace. Injured national pride and 
wounded class sentiment respond instinctively to the 
Monarchist appeals, although every German in his sober 
senses must know that Germany was at the end of her 
resources and that her defeat was final and irretrievable. 
The Monarchists are active and well supplied with money, 
part of which no doubt comes from the funds that the 
ex-Emperor had prudently invested in America. There 
are abundant secret stores of arms in the country, and 
there is a vast number of demobilized officers and men 
who know how to use them. If the small regular army 
could be won over to the Monarchist cause, the Republic 
would be in grave peril, and no one knows whether the 
army can be trusted to obey the civil Government, Again, 
there is always the Communist peril, though it is far less 
serious than it was two years ago. The Moscow Bolshe- 
viks have an active propaganda in Germany, and indeed 
distribute many of their incendiary pamphlets from 
Berlin, apparently without let or hindrance from the 
authorities. They are always on the alert for any open 
quarrel between the “ bourgeois” parties which would 
enable them to start a new insurrection. The Communists 
will never succeed in Germany, but they might drive the 
majority into the arms of the Monarchists if the existing 
Government were obviously unable to maintain order. 

The proper attitude of the Allies towards the German 
crisis is easily stated. It is clearly to our advantage to 
uphold the present Government, so far as we can do so. 
We could not view with indifference either the return of 
the Hohenzollerns or the outbreak of a Communist rising. 
The Allies want a stable and a a Germany, so that 
the forces occupying the Rhineland may be undisturbed 
while the payments in reparation are made regularly. 
Some fanatics of hatred may desire to see Germany com- 
pleting her ruin by civil war and anarchy, from which she 





™ ere, 
would not recover for generations to come. But we should 
all suffer from chaos in Germany, even more than we hay 
suffered from chaos in Russia, to sa nothing of the fat 
iniquity of wishing for such horrible things to happen in 
Europe. It is far better and far wiser to assume that 
Germany has had her lesson and that she has abandoned 
the evil dreams of obtaining world-power by force of arms 
which led her astray. The present German Government 
formed expressly in May last to accept and carry out 
the reparation terms laid down by the Allies, have so fa 
shown a genuine desire to fulfil their obligations, and they 
deserve to be encouraged. In so far as the Allies ean 
make things easy for Dr. Wirth they ought to do so, Ij 
is a question not so much of modifying the peace terms 
as of enforcing them with courtesy and due consideration, 
If the Allies continue to treat Germany as a stubborn and 
evasive debtor, they will make the life of any Ministry at 
Berlin intolerable. If, on the other hand, they proceed 
on the assumption that Germany will pay her debts, jf 
she is given time and opportunity, they will greatly assist 
the German Government in their difficulties. Dr. Wirth 
would have more influence with his countrymen if it werg 
known that he enjoyed the good will of the Allies and could 
obtain small concessions which would be denied to the 
reactionaries. The speedy settlement of the long delayed 
Upper Silesian question, for example, would be a valuable 
asset for Dr. Wirth in these troublous times. 





A MUNICIPAL REVOLUTION. 


A BOUT thirty members of the Poplar Borough Council, 
headed by Mr. Lansbury, have decided to go to 
prison rather than obey the “ precepts” of the London 
County Council. They refuse to pay not merely the 
Poplar quota to the London County Council but their 
proportionate share of the cost of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board and the Police. The period of grace 
allowed by the mandamus of the High Court ends on 
Thursday, when we go to press, and it may be that 
Mr. Lansbury and his friends will be in prison when these 
words appear, as (see illustrated papers passim) they are 
ostentatiously packing up their trunks in readiness. 

Mr. Lansbury announced that he and his friends are 
proud to suffer in such a cause, the cause being that of 
the unemployed. The Labour Councillors say that they 
cannot possibly pay out adequate sums to the unemployed 
through the Guardians and also meet the demands of the 
London County Council and the other superior authorities. 

Now, we have frankly acknowledged on a_ previous 
occasion that there is some justice in Mr. Lansbury’s case. 
The very boroughs which are most oppressed by the 
poverty of the unemployed are necessarily those which are 
least able to raise money to relieve the distress. London 
is the only English city in which each separate district 
has to bear its own burden of unemployment. While 
Poplar with much unemployment is a poor borough, 
Westminster is a rich borough with little unemployment. 
A penny rate in Poplar produces only hundreds of pounds, 
while a penny rate in Westminster produces thousands. 
Yet Westminster does not share the burden of Poplar, nor 
does any other borough. When we talk of the necessity 
of “equalizing” rates throughout London, however, we 
accept the phrase in a reasonable sense. What the Labour 
Councillors would like is that each individual borough should 
provide what in the language of the hour is called “ full 
maintenance” for as many unemployed as choose to apply 
for it, and that all the other boroughs should help to pay. 
The end of such a mad scheme would be certain. 4o 
self-respecting citizen would be found to serve on 4 
Borough Council if expenditure entirely passed out of the 
control of that Council—if each borough had to pay for 
the follies or cynical wickedness of other boroughs, and 
there were no redress of any kind. A reasonable system 
of equalization requires that there should be one central 
and unified policy which would be accepted and applied 
by all the Borough Councils. There is no other condition 
under which equalization is possible. ae 

Basing himself upon the moderate element of justice 
which we have tried to describe, Mr. Lansbury is working 
for a municipal revolution in London. He is trying te 
bring about chaos. If enough unemployed persons act 
on his suggestions, and apply for relief from the Guardians, 
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and a spoke is not put in his wheel, he will succeed. So 
much money would be spent in relief that municipal 
budgets would break down altogether, It is unfortunately 
true that there is no way of exacting the money due to 
the London County Council from recalcitrant Borough 
(Councils. Members of a Council can be convicted of 
“eontempt ” for resisting a mandamus of the High Court, 
but that does not help us very far. The payment of the 
money depends in the last resort upon good citizenship 
and a sound social sense. These are the “ sanctions,” as 
the French would say ; but just because they are not very 
oppressive ones, Mr. Lansbury has lightheartedly thrown 
them to the winds. 

Acting on his advice the unemployed march in thou- 
sands and demand “full maintenance” from the 
(uardians. What a picture it is! With one hand Mr. 
Lansbury has done as much as any man in England to 
ereate unemployment by circulating noxious doctrines 
which have undermined trade, and with the other hand 
he makes a magnificent gesture worthy of a Saviour of 
the People. When he says that Poplar is grossly over- 
rated—as no doubt it is, thanks to the mad policy of 
the Council and the Guardians—he does not press 
the point too far, as he knows perfectly well that the 
real ratepayers of Poplar, the people on whom the burden 
falls heaviest, are not the ordinary residents but the large 
companies which own factories and gasworks and docks, 
The rates in Poplar already stand at 27s. in the £, even 
without the demands of the London County Council and 
the other superior authorities which have not been met. 

In the Daily Herald of Wednesday, Mr. Lansbury said 
“we must keep up our demand for full work or full main- 
tenance in our own homes. Until the Government is 
ready to grant this we must make our local Boards of 
Guardians undertake the business.” Nothing could be 
plainer than that revolutionary instruction. The rule under 
which poor relief has always been administered in this 
country is that the applicant should be saved from absolute 
want, but that he should not be paid so much that he 
will no longer have a strong incentive to find work. In 
Utopia some other rule than this rough-and-ready one, 
inspired by horse sense, might be possible, but we cannot 
see that any other is possible in the imperfect world that 
we know. Mr. Lansbury is working his little revolution 
by trying to break down the salutary rule, and getting « 
man paid just as much when he is out of work as when 
he is working. One need not be a prophet to predict the 
outcome. It might have been hoped that nearly all 
Boards of Guardians would resist such folly, but unfortu- 
nately some have complied. The Islington Guardians have 
agreed to pay an allowance of £3 13s. 6d. a week to a 
man having a wife and six children. Poplar pays on 
much the same scale. Shoreditch has offered a maximum 
of £3. Other Boards are holding out but may pay more 
than they can properly get from the rates, 

The meaning of all this is that those who work will 
pay for those who are idle, and as 99 men out of 100— 
quite naturally—would rather be idle than work, + he 
number of the unemployed will be artificially increased. 
Moreover, there will be migrations of dole-drawers from 
districts where the doles are comparatively low to other 
districts where they are higher. The available money 
Will soon be exhausted, and chaos will be produced. Then 
Mr. Lansbury, having served his term—if he really goes to 
prison—will be able to march with banners through the 
streets and observe how good is his handiwork. Just at a 
time when every sensible person admits that the only 
helpful motto for this country is More Work, Mr. Lansbury 
says, in effect, to those who believe in him, “* You needn't 
work,” or “If you don’t work you will get more money 
than most of those who do work—and they will pay for 
you.” No decent person can look on unmoved at the spec- 
tacle of unemployment, but essentially it is a national 
preblem, or a problem for each industry, and not a municipal 
problem at all. 

THE PRODIGALITY OF ANTI-WASTE: THE 
NEED FOR AN OPPOSITION, 
[ComMUNICATED. ] 

JEPEATEDLY, consistently, and untiringly, as your 

readers are aware, you have advocated in these 
columns the cause of Economy. You advocated it before 








the term “ Anti-Waste” was impressed into the political 
currency. You will probably continue to advocate it 
when “ Anti-Waste ”—as the result of the Abbey election 
portends—is clipped and effaced. ‘‘ Anti-Waste ” indeed, 
as the barbarous, bombastic, and aggressive term connotes, 
is as far removed from economy as axes are from pruning- 
hooks. The cry “Save us from our friends!” might well 
come from the lips of every true economist, for the cause of 
prudent and statesmanlike economy has been hurt by the 
bungling intolerance and indiscrimination of the “ Anti- 
Waste ” campaign. I should like it, therefore, to be clearly 
understood that in using the phrase “ Anti-Waste ” I do 
not mean economy. Rather the reverse. For economy 
postulates a certain wisdom, a cool diplomacy, a calm and 
far-seeing management, which is very far removed from 
the stunt methods of the “ Anti-Waste” campaign. / 
housewife who set herself the worthy task of saving, say, 
a pound a week on her housekeeping expenditure would be 
unwise to begin by shouting and screeching about the 
neighbourhood that she was being robbed and plundered. 
She would probably, on the contrary, go collectedly into 
her accounts, examine cach item as to its dispensability, 
compare the prices of one tradesman as against those of 
another, and employ all those sane methods of housewifery 
which women understand so well. 

In the sphere of politics the campaign known as “ Anti- 
Waste ” has preferred the former method. It has there- 
fore reduced itself to the dimensions of a farce, and the 
public, far from being amused, are heartily sick and tired 
of the whole business. It is only because they feel that the 
farce may be nearing its conclusion that they are disposed 
to take the whole thing with a shrug of the shoulders. It 
is with the conviction that I have accurately diagnosed the 
public sentiment in this matter that I proceed briefly to 
survey the circumstances in which the economy campaign 
was conceived, how the present juncture has been reached, 
and to suggest the lines upon which conflicting tactics in the 
pursuit of economy should converge. I believe, in fact, 
that historically and constitutionally the only satisfactory 
way in which popular feeling in this matter can be 
given adequate expression is through the medium of a 
unified Opposition in Parliament. To endeavour to 
achieve a satisfactory consummation to the agitation by 
other means than these is to court failure and disappoint- 
ment. The recent election in the Abbey division of 
Westminster is a case in point. That election is an illus- 
tration of the futility of basing candidatures for Parliament 
upon a single and meaningless generality to which the 
candidate, in the event of election, would have no means of 
giving effect. 

Any ending to most modern theatrical representations— 
not excluding the election in the Abbey division—would be 
a happy one, and it is just possible that the smallness of the 
poll in Westminster may be attributable, like the modest 
attendance at some of our theatres, to the incompetence of 
the actors or the stunt tactics of the management— 
perhaps even to the staleness of the farce. The polling 
booth, like the box-office, is not an end in itself, but a 
means thereto. If the end be undesirable, few indeed will 
avail themselves of the means. If Parliamentary institu- 
tions are to be degraded to the standard of a Montmartre 
music-hall we may at least console ourselves that the publle 
will not be a party to the débdcle. They will leave that 
unenviable réle to the lavish financiers who have made 
a special monopoly of Anti-Waste. 

Happily, signs are not wanting that before “ Anti- 
Waste” destroys the Constitution it will destroy itself. 
We have recently séen the spectacle of three of its hench- 
men hewing, not a common enemy, but one another, and 
although, of course, “the only genuine ‘ Anti-Waste’ 
candidate ” hewed himself to victory, he defeated more 
than the two other “ only genuine Anti-Waste candidates ” 
who were opposed to him. He defeated Anti-Waste. 
He conclusively demonstrated to an amazed and admiring 
electorate that the suffix “ Anti-Waste” may be legiti- 
mately appended to the political denomination, or—as 
in this case—series of denominations of any, or—as In 
this case—every candidate for Parliamentary honours. 
More, it may be appended without risk of compromising 
the chances of the candidate concerned. General Nichol- 
son’s election shows this, if it shows nothing else. In fact, 
it probably shows this and nothing else, 
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From these facts it might be deduced that Anti-Waste, 
contagious though it would appear to be, was innocuous. 
Contagious, however, it is not, for an election was recently 
fought and won in Caerphilly without the assistance of 
the “economy without exception” Press. Nor is it 
innocuous ; for in so far as it has posed as a party it has 
merely masked a thoughtless routine of repetition with a 
false show of purpose. Its success would have meant 
neither more nor less than this, that the electorate 
would have been asked to barter its opinions upon 
every question of vitality in domestic and diplomatic 
matters for the sake of a speculative saving of a 
penny in the Income Tax. The truth is, that before 
a motley gathering of men inspired by a_ purely 
destructive ideal can call themselves a party they 
must come before the electorate with a coherent 
policy. ‘ Economy without exception ” is not a coherent 
policy. It is not even an incoherent policy. It is no 
policy at all. It is as if the Labour Party were to put their 
programme into a phrase such as “ Wages without excep- 
tion,” or the recently-born Independent Group were to 
claim that they stood for “ Independence without excep- 
tion.” There is only one way of testing the good faith of 
an organization such as this and that is to ask, What does 
such a phrase mean on the supposition that you get into 
power? The question is answered by its asking, and 
“ Nothing ” is the answer. 

And yet Anti-Waste has been of service. It came into 
existence at a moment when the Coalition was beginning 
to be suspect, when the policy of Reconstruction was going 
bankrupt itself and was threatening to involve the nation 
in its ruin. Coming at such a moment, the campaign 
did seem to provide an alternative. The country was sick 
and tired and the citizen was harassed financially. He was 
herried by restrictions and by controls. He rushed to 
the standard. The standard, unfortunately, was not 
broad enough to give protection to all those who wished 
to stand behind it. Since then its bearers themselves have 
not been strong enough to hold it aloft. 

Now the army of citizens who flocked to the standard 
were inspired by a very much more human ideal than the 
Anti-Waste League was capable of providing. They were 
sick not only of the tax-gatherer but of the pettifogging 
inspector. Had either of the two formerly great parties in 
the State seized hold of the prevailing discontent and 
translated it into one of their own great political principles, 
the battle by this time would have been won. But 
Liberalism has forgotten ‘“ Retrenchment,” Unionism the 
Constitution. A restoration of the old principles of 
Government, whether of Gladstonian Liberalism or of 
Disraelian Toryism, would have won back for us economy 
and something more. It would have reconstituted Cabinet 
responsibility. It would have restored the old traditions of 
the Civil Service. It would have revived Parliamentary 
control. It would have expunged from the Statute Book 
all those measures which have made way for, and, indeed, 
necessitated an inflated executive—an executive inflated, 
not only in size, but in power. Government extravagance, 
as we know it, is not a policy but a symptom. Cut away 
the causes, restore the time-honoured procedure of Parlia- 
ment, bring back those practices and institutions which 
our ancestors revered, and you have economy, for you have 
the State in its proper place. Why have the great political 
parties forgotten Liberty ? Why do we no longer hear the 
thunderous eloquence of those who love the Constitution ? 
Was the proposed sale of Runnymede but a sign of the 
times ? 

Economy is the great necessity of the hour and a bankrupt 
is not always ableto make the best arrangement. But, like 
the country itself, he must make the best arrangement he 
can. The nation, as the facts of the situation clearly prove, 
is being taxed and rated beyond its taxable and rateable 
limit. Money destined for the replenishment of industry— 
from which both taxes and rates come—is not reaching its 
destination, but is being tapped by the Exchequer. Local 
Authorities are spending more than they can conveniently 
raise from the rates. These two phenomena alone can 
be described only in the language that is applied to indi- 
vidual citizens as “ bankruptcy.” This, then, is the moment 
for constructive economy. The Anti-Waste campaign has 
failed because it is not constructive. It would attack the 
Exchequer with an axe. 


Such suggestions as you put 








forward last week for the overhauling of the administrative 
machine it would not countenance, for you cannot overhau| 
with an axe. You have shown, too, that the Anti-Waste 
attack on the Civil Service has lacked discrimination pr 
would wipe out the good with the bad. It has lacked 
reverence for both Constitutional procedure and (‘yn. 
stitutional practice. It has boasted thet it will sweep the 
country with candidates of whom it will ask no question 
but this: “Are you prepared to cut down everythino 
relentlessly ? ” ss 

Such tactics, I am convinced, do evil to ali that is best jn 
our State and Constitution. Those who feel as I do 
dislike the “ booming.” We dislike the sensationalism 
We dislike the manner in which the campaign is run. That 
campaign has lasted a vear. Its success has now been 
checked. To those who wished to glide easily into Parlig- 
ment “ Anti-Waste” has been as the manna in the 
wilderness. The whole business has been most dis- 
tasteful. 

Economy must be achieved not as a stunt, but on Con- 
stitutional lines. [t must be achieved through an Opposition, 
An Opposition is as much a necessity in our Constitution 
as a Government. Let those who are on the Opposition 
Bench take this matter in hand, and take it in hand geri- 
ously. Let no pains be spared by them in criticizing every 
one of the Government’s measures, not only on its individual 
merits, but from the point of view of administrative 
economy. Millions coukd be saved to-morrow if the central 
departments were put in proper working order. It is 
the business of the Opposition to see that this is done. 
Instead of flowery platitudes about extravagance let the 
cause of economy be consistently pursued by searching 
questions and unanswerable criticism. Competitive Anti- 
Waste must cease. There must be united effort by all 
who believe in economy. The end must be pursued 
quietly, persistently and logically. The disorganized 
character of the Opposition has but one achievement to 
its credit—the appointment of the Business Committee. 
Had it clung tenaciously to the principle of the * taxable 
limit” the Budget this year might have been several 
hundred millions less. I suggest that the “ taxable limit ” 
be put in the forefront of the Opposition demands during 
the next Session. The Coalition has one great virtue 
that of stealing the enemy’s clothes. Let this article be 
placed in a conspicuous position and I make no doubt 
that before long the Coalition will claim it as its very own. 
Before the principle of the “ taxable limit ” is adopted in 
our national finances there can be no hope for serious 
economy. 

Unless, therefore, the Opposition can unite on a question 
such as this, the dissipation of its forces will be as mucha 
matter for scorn as the present prodigality of * Anti- 
Waste.” B. 

[We heartily agree that a real and strong Opposition was 
never so much needed as now. Unfortunately, the 
Independent Liberals are tied to extravagant proposals 
and the Labour members are the worst spendthrifts of 
all. However, if the doctrine of the taxable limit were 
adopted a great deal could be done, and the Opposition 
would certainly gather numbers and strength in proportion 
to its success.—Ep. Spectator. 





COX, 

NHERE is a condition about all of us. “ There isn’t 
a chap in the country like my man Cox,” Farmer 
John will tell his cronies in between a game of nap, “ when 
you can get him.” That is the trouble with Cox. In 
his own phrase, he is “chancey.” He has other dis 
advantages, but in comparison with his merits they ere, 
in Farmer John’s eyes, as water unto wine. The Rector 

of Cubbington—Cox’s viliage in the South-West Country 
says Cox is a very interesting case of arrested conscience, 
who seemed made to be a subject for the new psychology, 
but Cox will see to it that the new psychology doesn t 
get him any more than anybody or anything else. “Im 
my own. I ain’t anybody's,” but even as Cox makes his 
declaration a teasing fear gnaws at his heart. If, he 
should ever be the policeman’s! So long as old Dumford 
was the Cubbington constable, his little deviations from 
morality need not cause him a moment’s uneasilless, 
since Cox knows as much about Dumford as Dumford 
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knows about Cox. But Dumford is on the point of super- 
annuation, and will presently be away to Crackford to 
end his days in a rosy sunset at the ‘Cock and Hen.’ And 
then, what? Though he works exclusively for Farmer 
John, Cox lets it be clearly understood that his non- 
appearance must never provoke surprise, much less 
unfriendly comment. When Farmer John goes out into 
the yard while his breakfast eggs are frying, and asks if 
(‘ox has come, and the answer is yes, the good fortune of 
the day is assured. If he hasn’t, he must hope that Cox 
will be more kindly disposed towards him on the morrow. 
There is nothing of the specialist about him—that is the 
beauty of Cox. Take Brewstez from his horses, or 
Bladwin from his sheep, or Holby from his cows or garden, 
and he is no more use, Farmer John will tell you, 
than a corkscrew in America. Cox can beat every one 
of them at their own job, and when only he can be induced 
to sit up at night to play the midwife a solitary increase 
is hardly even thought of. 

“(Cox brings the luck with him,” says Farmer John; 
“but he takes a goodish bit of understanding,” he adds 
with a perplexed shake of the head. 

“ T don’t ‘old with it, master,” said Cox, as Brewster and 
the rest went off with their two guineas at one o’clock on 
Saturday. “I don’t ‘old with this ‘alf-’oliday. Knock 
off if you like, but don’t take your own time and your 
master’s money. It ain’t right.” 

At that moment Farmer John loved Cox. 
later there was a knock at the back-door. 
what is it?” 

“Master, what about my ’alf-’oliday? There was 
one of these agitatin’ chaps on the Green last night,” 
continued Cox, inveiglingly. ‘“ What do you think he 
was a-sayin’, master? That you’d had your feet on our 
necks and now we'd got ours on yourn. The silly softies 
were a-signin’ a paper as fast as they could get the letters 
out of the pencil.” 

When Farmer John drove through Cubbington he made 
it his business to get hold of the “softies” list. At 
the head of it stood Cox, not to be overlooked, since 
Cox, in his own phrase, “ wrote big ‘and all through.” 

Cox has a fine contempt for laziness. Mrs. Cox gained 
her position solely through capacity. “Can you get 
your own livin’ and sixpence a day towards mine ?”’ Cox 
asked her by way of proposing, and when she said she’d 
go nearer a shilling than sixpence, Cox told her she might 
“come into the ’ouse ” whenever she’d a fancy to. There 
was something about Cox that would have got many a 
Cubbington woman “ into the ‘ouse”’ under even harder 
circumstances. His heart was as soft as thistledown— 
the softness of it got into his blue eyes. Any woman 
could tell from the look of him that in spite of his hard 
talk about earning a living he would take her up a cup of 
tea in the morning when her first sensation after waking 
was to find herself a bit middling, and that, if the middling- 
ness persisted, Farmer John might “ whistle till he bu’st.” 
And to hear him say “ Come up, my beauty,” or “ Stand 
still, my lovely,” to Blossom the mare was enough to make 
the most unnatural woman have feelings. Mrs. Cox 
was considered to have got a man and a-half, and all she 
had to do to secure complete happiness was to keep one 
eye shut. 

For such a husband the advice was excellent. Cox 
was cutting a hedge—with the acme of symmetry— 
when Mr. Toleson drew up on his horse on his way to 
the County Council. ‘ Cox, there’s a lot of wood missing 
up in Barker’s Close. Old Muggleton was chopping up 
there for half a day, and now three parts of it have gone.” 
“T saw a goodish bit of it had gone, sir. I thought 
you'd had it down to the house.” “ It’s you who’ve had 
it up to your cottage, isn’t it, Cox?” “* Master, I wouldn’t 
do such a thing. You shouldn't think it of me.” “ All 
right, Cox. If you say you haven’t, you haven't. I’m 
sorry I accused you. But I shall find out where it’s gone. 
I'll put the new policeman on its track. He comes from 
London.” If Cox could express what is conjured up in 
his imagination by the word “ London” the capital would 
have to blush for the poverty of its achievement. ‘ What 
do you think the new policeman did last night, Cox ? 
He went up the village in his plain clothes, and five 
minutes after came down in his uniform on his bicycle 
just to let the folks know they’d got a smart chap to dea. 


A few days 


* Well, Cox, 








with. He’ll soon find out who’s had my wood.” Cox 
felt that he was no match for such methods. Five 
minutes! Why, old Dumford couldn’t have got even out 
of his trousers in that time, and here was a new Dumford 
who was out and in and down the village. “ Master, 
it’s no use beatin’ about the bush. I did ’ave it.” “ Yes, 
Cox, and you'll put it back where you took it from.” 
Cox opened injured eyes of astonishment. “ You'll never 
take it from me, master, not after all the trouble I had 
in carrying it? Why, it ‘ud be cruelty.” ‘ You'll put 
it back, Cox.” “ Master, not quite all ont?” ‘ Well, 
Cox, perhaps not quite all of it.” 

When Mr. Toleson walked round Barker's Close that 
evening he could not restrain a smile at the smallness of 
the heap that had been restored. 

London has coronations, Oxford a university, Blackpool 


its Eiffel Tower. Cubbington every June has its 
Jumble Sale in the Rectory Garden, and so doesn’t 
need to envy any other place anything. In the after- 


noon the county finenesses hover delicately over stalls 
controlled by Rectory ladies whose dresses, alas! have 
no sort of kinship with the snows of yesteryear, and 
at four o'clock the farmers’ wives, their prosperity 
now linked invariably with what Cubbington knows as 


“6 ” . ° 
charmoo,” bring a subtler understanding of com- 
merce to the office of salesmen. At six, with the 


auction, the fun begins. Last year Cox bought the khaki 
coat he has worn ever since for a shilling. He would be 


a brave man who set about instructing Cubbington—and 
Cox in particular—in what is meant by lése-majesté. As 


well might Bergson carry the philosophy of laughter to 
the shores of Lake Tanganyika. Everything is auctioned— 
sucking pigs after Elia’s own heart, pullets, pancheons, 
every possible article of the wardrobe, the more intimate 
the merrier its reception. Cubbington has no uses for 
Victorian modesty. The body may, as the Rector is 
always telling them, be sacred, but its humour comes befor« 
its sanctity. This year the fun broke all bounds. With 
so much money in Cubbington pockets the goods to be 
“jumbled” gave out before it was all spent. The pure 
spirit of Bolshevism entered Cox. He became a plunderer 
for the common good. Tearing into the Rectory, h- 
descried the Rector’s silk hat hanging on a peg. The 
auctioneer had a moment’s hesitation. ‘ Did the Rector 
give it you?” “ Yes, yes, he put it into my own ’and 
‘isself,” asserted Cox, excitedly. The auctioneer clapped 
it on to Cox’s head, and so much did his appearance appeal 
to his countrymen that they bought it for him for half a 
crown. “ And when I’m done with it,” said Cox, allying 
it straightway to his khaki coat, “ it will do lovely for a 
nest for Peg.” Everybody knew Cox’s black Spanish 
hen Peg. The number of eggs she laid was incredible. 
One hen, and Mrs. Cox could put three eggs in a pudding 
every day! 

Late at night, when the last Circassian Circle had been 
described and every dress was cracked, the Rector and his 
wife surveyed their ravaged home. “ Next year it must 
be in a field,” said the Rector, ruefully; “ the people have 
got too high-spirited.” “ It is all Cox,” said the Rector’s 
wife; “everything is Cox in Cubbington. I could twist 
his neck.” ‘“Sssh!” said the Rector; “let me take you 
a little walk through the orchard to calm yourself. I am 
sure everything that has been taken will be restored. If 
not, I will appeal from the pulpit. What a beautiful 
summer night! pure enchantment!” The two walked 
slowly down the box-flanked paths. 

“ How beautifully the cherry-tree has been netted!” 
cried the Rector’s wife. ‘No bird, not the smallest, 
could get through that. I do so love a white-heart.” 
* Ah! so do I,” the Rector echoed, and gave his wife's 
arm a friendly little pat. She had suggested a sermon, 
and all the morning he had had no ideas. He would tell 
his dear people that they were white-heart cherries, and 
that the most pressing business of their lives was to keep 
the blackbirds away—the blackbird of greed and_ sloth 
and slander and worldly Sundays. Which should he 
decide was the blackest, “ baddest” bird of all? Why, 
surely the bird of vindictive spirit which had just so 
furiously pecked his wife. 

“T never saw such a skilful piece of netting,” 
exclaimed delightedly. “Instead of having no cherrics 
at all, our difficulty will be not to make ourselves ill with 
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a surfeit. Raymond, darling, you will take care, won't 
you now?” 

** A beautiful piece of netting indeed,” said the Rector. 
“ There is only one man in Cubbington who can do a job 
like that.” “Cox?” the Rector’s wife, in mingled emotion, 
breathed the name upon the evening air. “ Cox,” repeated 
the Rector with emphasis that held a lesson. 





BIRD-LIFE FROM THE TRAIN. 


O attempt the observation of bird-life from the 
windows of a fast-moving railway carriage does not 
at first sound likely to be prolific of interest. That in 
practice, however, the contrary is the case the experience 
of one who daily travels to and from London, a total 
distance of nearly a hundred and twenty miles, can testify. 
For two-thirds of its course this journey is made over one 
of the main northern systems, the rest comprises a branch 
line. Punch once reported an imaginary discussion by 
representative birds on the subject of their own distinctive 
peculiarities. The heron proudly declared that everybody 
said “ There’s a heron” when they saw him from the train. 
This is very true, for he seems to be the only bird that 
is always recognized when on the wing by one’s fellow- 
passengers ; in nine cases out of ten, however, they fail to 
see him when he stands motionless in a ditch or stream 
beside the line. Among large birds he is least afraid of 
the passing trains, and is rarely put to flight by them. 
Lapwings, again, take no heed of what passes, whether in 
springtime when they are tumbling in the air over their 
nests, or in the dusk of winter evenings when they stand 
forlornly beside some frozen marsh. From the carriage 
window it is possible to follow the family history of several 
pairs of moorhens whose nests appear half-submerged 
at the edge of some small ponds. The gradual reduction 
in the number of young birds originally hatched can be 
recorded, and a guess hazarded as to whether the culprits 
are stoats or rats. A pair of swans have nested on a 
small island, and it was interesting to watch the proud 
demeanour of the cock standing on guard some few yards 
from his sitting mate. For over a month he remained 
thus, but the day after the eggs were hatched the whole 
party moved further upstream and were lost to sight. 
This year a remarkable feature is the great number of 
kestrels in evidence; turtle-doves have also been more 
numerous than usual. Seagulls are popularly supposed 
only to appear inland in case of prospective hard weather, 
but as a matter of fact individuals can generally be seen 
following the plough in the arable country which the line 
traverses any time from October to March. The most 
unexpected of small birds sometimes appear in uncon- 
ventional places, as, for example, the pair of wheatears 
noticed one day last summer in a siding within eight miles 
of the London terminus. By their colouring, jays are 
easily distinguished, as are cuckoos by their short vacillat- 
ing flights, whilst pied wagtails seem to be the most common 
frequenters of station yards. Easily the boldest bird is 
the little owl which almost daily sits on a telegraph pole, 
barely ten yards from the four sets of metals and less than 
a quarter of an hour’s run from London. It is a curious 
sight to see this member of an intruded species thus 
watching for its prey in the brilliant sun of a midsummer 
morning or afternoon, quite unmoved by the noisy passage 
of trains and the volumes of smoke emerging from two 
adjacent tunnels. From a_ spectacular point of view 
rooks must be placed to the fore when on autumn evenings 
they go through their elaborate evolutions in mass for- 
mation in the sky. Starlings also afford a similar example 
of well-drilled flight. 

For studying the various modes of flight and estimating 
the comparative speed of birds, one is placed at a con- 
siderable advantage when seated in a train. A natural 
history book published many years before the limitations 
of even mechanical flight were known gave what pur- 
ported to be the flying speeds of different birds. The 
swift was stated to be by far the fastest of any, and was 
credited with two hundred miles an hour; if recollection 
serves aright, the Airundines were placed next, somewhat 
arbitrarily followed by other birds in a scale descending 
as their wing-spread increased. Whilst not disputing that 


swifts are among the fastest flyers, it now seems ridiculous 
to suggest that any bird could cover three miles in a minute. 





Observations, indeed, show that swifts and swallows when 
flying parallel with the train are always left behind on 
what railwaymen call the “ fast stretches,” that is where 
the speed of the train exceeds fifty-five miles an hour. 
Coveys of partridges from their habit, at this season 
of the year, of skimming the stubble fields, certainly cive 
the impression of great speed, but all the same it is doubtful 
if they could sustain forty miles an hour for more than 
a few moments. Incidentally, on two occasions coveys 
have come to grief by misjudging the train’s speed when 
trying to cross the track diagonally; once the driver 
picked a brace off the coal in the tender, the other time a 
single bird was discovered at the front of the smoke-box. 
Corroborative evidence of the much slower speeds attained 

y thrashes and the finch tribe in general can be obtained 
from a car on the road; under windless conditions they 
never exceed thirty miles an hour. A mathematical 
treatise of a hundred years ago was based on the assumption 
that the rook flew at twenty-four miles an hour, and there 
seem to be no grounds on which to vary this postulate 
now. Both wood-pigeons and carriers fly fast and straight, 
but records prove that even the latter when specially 
trained average at most forty miles—the train always 
leaves them behind—and the undulating progress of such 
birds as the green-woodpecker is made to look quite 
ridiculously slow. 

Among the mammals it is easy to watch the familiarity 
displayed by rabbits to passing trains; they bolt to their 
holes if a human being appears at the corner of the field, 
but an express train roaring by does not even make them 
look round. Hares, on the other hand, when running, 
either turn off at a tangent or else crouch in their tracks 
until danger seems past. The nearest observed escape 
from disaster by a four-footed animal befell a signal-box 
cat one day when in her eagerness to cross the lines on a 
mouse-hunting excursion she failed to see the express 
train approaching in addition to the slow goods, and must 
have saved one of her nine lives by the fraction of a second, 
Not so lucky was one of a party of three white hens in the 
same neighbourhood, whose failure to cross in front of 
the engine with her fleeter-footed sisters was brought to 
notice by the paper-chase effect of flying feathers. 

Three hours of train journeying a day can be robbed 
of most of its monotony by thus using one’s eyes, which 
quickly become accustomed to the unusual conditions 
and enable one to recognize specimen after specimen, and 
to look for each in certain stretches of line and at certain 
seasons. The only drawback is that the animal world 
thus seen is a silent one ; no songs are heard, and all nature 
appears to be tongue-tied. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
ee 
THE TASK OF THE INVESTOR. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Srecraron.’’) 

Sir,—There have been few occasions when the investor 
has had greater justification for perplexity as to the course 
to pursue than at the present time. The recent decline 
in bankers’ deposit rates from 5 to 3$ per cent. has not 
unnaturally quickened the desire to find profitable outlets 
for surplus funds. It is not surprising, however, that 
many potential investors, having regard to past experi- 
ence on the Stock Exchange, are still inclined to leave a 
considerable portion of their savings on deposit, fearing 
lest the higher yield, which admittedly can be obtained 
in the investment markets, may be offset by some fresh 
set-back in capital value. 

Neither in this nor in any subsequent letter have I the 
least intention of suggesting individual stocks for the pur- 
pose either of investment or of speculation, because I am so 
old-fashioned as to believe that such advice comes within 
the functions of the banker and the stockbroker rather 
than the financial journalist. My present object is rather 
to indicate the pros and cons, not with regard to a par- 
ticular stock, but with regard to what may be termed the 
three leading groups of securities, namely, the gilt-edged 
or fixed interest yielding securities, such, for example, as 
British Funds and the prior charge stocks of English rails, 
or even bank deposit accounts themselves ; the speculative 
investment group, such, for example, as home railway 
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ordinary stock and the stocks and shares of leading 
industrial companies ; and the purely speculative groups, 
such as mining and oil shares or the shares of industrial 
concerns which have fallen to a very low level and therefore 
seem to present exceptional chances of appreciation in 
capital value. 

Dealing with the first of these groups, namely, the gilt- 
edged section, I find it impossible wholly to ignore the 
purely statistical line of argument. Thus, in a recent 
article in the Bradford Chamber of Commerce Journal, 
Mr. A. H. Gibson, the well-known statistician of Harrogate, 
adduces many excellent arguments for British Funds and 
other high-class stocks having touched low-water mark 
last year. A study of cycle movements in fact leads him 
to the definite view that over a period of years the move- 
ment will be steadily in the upward direction. While 
careful to make reservations such as the impossibility of 
foreseeing any war or great revolutionary movements, 
Mr. Gibson explains why he considers a security such as 
Consols should rise to 60 within a period of two years, 
to 65 within a period of three years, and to 70 within a 
period of five years. It will be seen, therefore, that 
according to this authority the cautious investor need 
have no hesitation about the direction in which to embark 
his funds, for even allowing for the rise which has recently 
taken place, Consols are at present only 48, thus offering 
a very handsome margin of profit within the few years 
mentioned by Mr. Gibson. 

I am far from decrying this statistical method of caleu- 
lating the chances of market movements, but all the same 
I must confess my inability to feel very sure of an early 
sustained rise in gilt-edged stocks. If, on the one 
hand, money rates were to remain cheap as a conse- 
quence of continued trade depression, the effect on 
the country generally would be so disastrous as even to 
affect gilt-edged securities. If, on the other hand, trade 
were to improve I believe that the rise in money rates 
might be such as to check for some time any material 
improvement in high-class stocks, while similarly the 
world-wide demands for capital, already very great, would 
be still further stimulated, with the result that fresh 
public issues of capital of every kind would tend to prevent 
any material appreciation in fixed interest bearing securi- 
ties, even if they did not actually occasion a decline. 
Nor must the magnitude of the issues involved at the 
present time in such matters as the grave situation in 
Ireland, the unsettlement in Europe, and the extravagance 
in National and Local Government expenditure be ignored, 
because developments in those directions either for good 
or ill must necessarily be so important as to leave their 
mark even upon high-class investment stocks. For my 
own part, therefore, I can only say that while in the 
absence of any unforeseen catastrophe I am inclined to 
support the view that low-water mark in investment stocks 
may have been touched last year, I think that with the 
present rate of taxation and other influences operating 
any appreciation must be slow. 

As regards the second group of securities, namely, the 
speculative investment group, I think that there is perhaps a 
little more to be said of a favourable character. As I pointed 
out last week, there are a good many stocks in the English 
railway market and in other directions where the present 
yield is so high as to leave a considerable margin for 
accidents and to afford a good yield to the investor during 
the period that he may be awaiting a rise in capital value. 
Moreover, the high taxation with the high cost of living is 
in itself an influence constantly pushing the investor 
towards stocks giving a high yield, especially when in 
addition the chance of capital appreciation is thrown in, 
and while the intending investor will undoubtedly do well 
to seek information with regard to the particular stocks 
selected, a careful study of prices will show that the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining a high interest yield, with tolerably 
sound security, are fairly good just now. One warning, 
however, must be given so far as the industrial group is 
concerned. Already in the reduction in, and in some cases 
the actual passing or postponing of dividends on ordinary 
stocks by some of the industrial companies we get an 
indication of the damage wrought by the present trade 
depression, and I am afraid there 1s little doubt that 
during the next six months the industrial mar!et will 
receive some nasty jars from the unexpected passing of 





dividends, if nothing worse. Our industries have been hit 
both by trade depression and by taxation, and now may 
possibly be hit by excessive foreign competition. Conse- 
quently, much caution will be needed in that department, 
for at present the worst effects of the trade depression, 
excessive taxation and over-capitalisation, have not 
been revealed. 

As regards the third and final group, namely, the purely 
speculative descriptions such as mining and oil shares, 
I must speak with still greater caution, though I am none 
the less of the opinion that it is these markets which may 
witness considerable activity and probably considerable 
improvement in the near future. In the first place, they 
will be helped in an even greater degree than the specu- 
lative investment markets by the influence I have already 
referred to, namely, the excessive taxation, which drives 
the holder of surplus money to seek appreciation in capital 
value rather than an actual interest yield. The latter is 
penalized by the 6s. income tax, the former escapes 
altogether. Moreover, both in the Kaffir market and in 
the oil section yields ranging from 10 up to 18 per cent. 
at present prices are by no means infrequent, though the 
investor has always to remember that the speculative 
character of the securities is sufficiently indicated by the 
height of the yield. As regards the oil market in par- 
ticular there is a considerable section keen to acquire 
shares if they fall to a lower level, a circumstance which 
gives a good deal of stability to the market at present 
values. In fact, one point which might fairly be urged 
by optimists in favour of most sections of the stock 
markets at the present time is the manner in which values 
have been well held during the holiday period, with its 
greatly restricted volume of actual dealings. Moreover, 
as regards groups 2 and 3, that is to say, the speculative 
investment and the purely speculative sections, it should 
be noted that in the event of a trade revival and dearer 
money rates resulting, these departments would be less 
sensitive to the adverse influence of a rise in money rates 
than would the gilt-edged section itself. When the 
investor is attracted by some very high yield or by the 
chance of a great appreciation in prices, the question of a 
5 or 6 per cent. Bank Rate scarcely counts as an influence. 
The position, of course, would be different if there were 
large speculative accounts running in the Stock Exchange 
on borrowed money, because then anticipations of dearer 
money would also prompt fears of an actual refusal to 
lend by the banks, thus forcing stocks upon the market. 
At the present time, however, the contango system is 
suspended, and I am basing my remarks on the idea 
that all stocks, whether required for investment or 
speculative purposes, are actually taken up and paid for. 

When, therefore, the pros and cons of these three groups 
of the stock market are considered, I cannot help thinking 
that there will be a good many who will elect to pursue a 
three- or even four-fold course, that is to say, the potential 
investor with a large amount on deposit, seeking employ- 
ment and having regard to the peculiar uncertainties of 
the moment and the obscurity of the outlook, may elect 
to place some part of his savings in purely gilt-edged 
securities, reckoning the present yield to be good and the 
chances of a further serious fall not very great, even 
should the rise be delayed. He may then with a 
part of the balance make selections from the second and 
third groups, not improbably, however, still leaving—if 
he is wise—a considerable balance on deposit available 
for purposes of averaging should untoward circumstances 
disappoint hopes of an early profit, and also for taking 
advantage of the many new investments to be offered 
from time to time.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, August 31. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———<—>__—_. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] a 
STAGE DESIGN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 

MUSEUM. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have been thinking of what you wrote in the Spectator 


on July 9th about the little exhibition of drawings and models 


AT 
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for theatre scenes, &c., at South Kensington. A matter of 
regret it is, indeed, that the show should be so small and in a 
far-off room. There have been quite a few official exhibitions 
of theatrical art held in Europe, municipal affairs and interna- 
tional in the exhibits: Zurich, 1914.—I was there as a guest of 
honour; Adolphe Appia the other honoured guest, although a 
Swiss. Still, we were “ featured ” as it is called. Mannheim, 
1913.—I showed here, but not to the same extent. Budapest, 1914. 
Warsaw, 1914. Parma, 1913.—Only this was an “all Italian” 
affair. And now in Amsterdam this autumn-winter there is to 
be another such show. 

Let me tell you, too, that most of these exhibitions were 
organized perfectly. Zurich paid for all transport of work to 
and fro—models, masks, marionettes, bocks (old books, of 
ejurse), posters—and paid, I think, some 300 francs towards 
certain artists’ travelling expenses (about £10 to £12 in those 
days). Zurich and Mannheim both issued catalogues as big as 
hooks. So, as you see, alas! we shall not be the first to officially 
co such an exhibition, Again, in each case a very thorough plan 
was made out. Everyone and anyone was not invited to exhibit. 
Only original things belonging to the newer school and ancient 
things of the very old and famous schools. These arranged 
with skill and common sense. Zurich—four large halls trans- 
formed into about twenty-eight smaller rooms, each room 
designed by an architect; simple; no fuss. Each had windows 
tor lighting the exhibits; false windows, of course. A large 
plan sent to each guest showing proposed space allotted to him, 
and inviting his co-operation. I had three small rooms to 
myself, and my school had three large rooms. By large I mean 
thirty-two feet by about twelve feet. I could tell in detail all 
about Zurich, but will reserve it for later should this idea of 
yours come to something. 

You were right in saying models of my work could he 
obtained—but authentic enes only from me—and I could give 
them dozens of prints of scenes and plans of theatres and sec- 
tions and things unseen in England, unknown for most part out 
of Italy, and would beg to be allowed to lend a little advice in 
the ancient theatre section, for it is one I do know something 
about. You could have gone much further in your promise of 
things which could be loaned. I would suggest Mr. W. J. 
Laurence as one of the few men able to speak about the ancient 
section of such a show. You probably know lots of his articles 
on the subject and his hook, a book I have tried to get and 
cannot. Then there is Mr. BE. K. Chambers, who wrote The 
Mediaeval Stage. These two should he written to, their names 
suggested. Could not you do it, and could not the Spectator 
take an active interest in the whole affair? You mention Bakst, 
Picasso, Komisarjevsky, but you forget Adolphe Appia, bigger 
ihan all these three, and let me recommend a young man, 
Rochus Gliese, a German, quite the best German to my 
thinking. 

The modern Italians have no one. It is only their actors 
who are at al] remarkable, and these, of course, one cannot 
exhibit in glass cases. But there could he an Italian room 
rolely of ancient marvels. Russia, Germany, Sweden, Holland, 
Italy, France, Spain, Hungary, Austria, Switzerland, Japan 
and China, and America could all be drawn upon.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Gorpon Craié. 





(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 

Sitr,—As “ Tarn ” suggests in his article, I am quite sure there 
are many people who would be only too glad to help to make 
the little exhibition of stage design at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum of still greater value to the growing number of people 
in this country who are hecoming interested in the subject. 
I should be very glad indeed to offer my services in any 
advisory capacity.—I am, Sir, &c., Nice, PLayrair. 

Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 

[We are delighted to have confirmation—though we felt 
sure that it would be forthcoming—of Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
willingness to help, as “Tarn” suggested, towards the forma- 
tion of an adequate exhibition of stage design. The officials 
of the Vieteria and Albert Museum have as yet no conception, 
we fancy, of the interest that might be aroused. The very 
small and unrepresentative show described by “Tarn” on 
July Sth is no test. People are talking as they never talked 
betore of the setting of theatrical performances. They do not 
want grandeur, and certainly not grandiosity; they want 
harmony, originality, taste, ideas. We hope that the exhibition 
would include all the national schools of stage design—so far 
as schools can be said to exist—but even with Englishmen alone 
represented on extraordinarily interesting collection could be 
got together. Who with a glimmering of interest in the subject 
would not want to compare the work of, say, Lovat Fraser, 
Mr. Gordon Craig, Mr. Walter Crane, and Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson if their work were presented in such a way as to 
Everybedy goes to the 
‘everybody ” might be hetter edecated 


make comparison easy and attractive? 
theatre, and obviously 








by means of such an exhibition. It is surely a chance for the 
Museum authorities to add to their many public services, 
“The theatre is irresistible,” wrote Matthew Arnold, fresh 
from the glamour of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s acting— 
“organize the theatre.” We venture to say that all the 
necessary help would be given if the authorities would under- 
take this little bit of theatrical organization. Mr. Nigel 
Vlaytair’s generous offer is most welcome, and we are certain 
that others would follow.—Lp. Spectator.] 





“AMERICA AND THE DRINK QUESTION,” 
{To THe EpitTor or tne “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In your article on the above question in last week’s 
Spectator you draw atteniion to what are commonly called 
“Palestine bees” and “bee wine.” Needless to say these 
“bees” are not animals or insects, but a vegetable product, 
resembling pearl barley in size and appearance, but of a soft, 
jelly substance. ‘The “bees” are kept in a jar or similar 
vessel which contains water, and a little sugar or syrup is 
added occasionally. The so-alled wine is drawn off about 
every ten days and bottled; it is sweet in taste and contains, 
I am told, more alcohol than a glass of beer. 

At the present moment there appears to be a decided 
sethack to Prohibition in America, and this is not 
extraordinary if what some Americans say is correct, 
that “they did not want Prohibition, and don’t quite 
know hew it happened.” “The American people,” you 
say, “ accepted Prohibition.” Would it not be nearer the mark 
to say had Prohibition thrust upon them by a well-organized 
minority cleverly manipulating the political forces and com- 
pelling their fellows to accept their prejudices? In Amertea, 
as in Bolshevik Russia, there are many people who appear to 
be most anxious to compel others by law or force to agree 
with their preconceived prejudices, and though for a time they 
may he successful there always comes a time when the great 
majority turn, and it does appear as though the various amend- 
ments which are being made or proposed to the Volstead law 
indicate the near approach of that time in America. 

Prohibition legislation has up to the present meant temper- 
ance for a class only, the class which cannot afford to buy at 
high prices, and such legislation is the very worst type, for 
it simply arouses bitterness and ill-feeling. By all means let 
us have ‘'emperance, which is surely self-control with freedom, 
but not Prohibition, which is tyranny. 

In England we appear to enjoy a sense of compromise and 
moderation, and the average Englishman knows how and when 
to drink and yet remain a respectable citizen and a worthy 
member of the community. It is for the average man we 
legislate, and not for the drunkard or the teetotaller, both 
of whom have a bias and are therefore unreasonable. The 
middle or moderate course is surely the one for us to adopt. 
Our public-houses must be rescued from what we have made 
them chiefly by legislation and the way it has heen enforced. 
We must encourage the owners to make them worthy of 
preservation, and by introducing an atmosphere of comfort in 
our inns we shall imperceptibly reinforce the virtue of self- 
respect and so make towards true and real temperance.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. Rowsoy. 


J 





(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—vhe well reasoned and thoroughly unbiased 
expressed in the article on the above subject will be generally 
appreciated, although many will differ from the writer as to 
the lack of opportunity under existing circumstances in 
America for the boys and girls who are now growing up to 
cultivate the taste for alcohol. With the home-brewing and 
home-drinking habit now prevalent, there is a tendency to 
familiarize the rising generation with liquor. It may be urget 
that the fault lies not with the law but with the law-breakers, 
although the result may be none the less serious. The dry 
enactment has been in operation barely two years, but during 
that period another generation has grown to what may be 
termed drinking age, and the fact that recently an eighteen- 
year-old New York girl preferred a pocket-flask to a cigarette 
case for a birthday present is significant. Judged from a moral 
standard, the failure of Prohibition to prohibit is the worst 
feature. When men of the highest character and attainments 
regard the violation of the law as morally respectable the 
tendency is to weaken the civic spirit and lower the standard 
of citizenship.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Pooter. 
42 Leonard Arenue, Nottingham. 


views 





BEE WINE. 
{To tHe Eptror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—This is not connected with bees or honey. Pieces of ginger 
are suspended in solution of sugar and set in a warm place. 
Fermentation takes place, induced probably by spores in the 


ginger. The “wine” takes on an aromatic flavour, and is 
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I came across it thirty years ago at a farm in 
am, Sir, &c., i>, ae 


alcoholic. 
Cheshire.—I 





THE MOPLAH RISING 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specratcr.'’) 

Sir,—The Moplah rising is extraordinarily instructive, but 1 
have little hope that its lessons will be taken to heart. LEvery- 
one who knows India aware that the Moplahs, once 
excited, act as dangerous fanatics, and, like Ghazis on the 
frontier, can show complete disregard of death, Upon this 
highly inflammable material the Ali brothers, who, in accord- 
ance with a working arrangement with ‘* Mahatma” Gandhi, 
undertake the duty of promoting agilations among Moslems, 
suddenly descended and entered upon a crusade against British 
authority. Some months before the outbreak their action was 
known to me and of course in far greater detail to the Govern- 
ments of India and Madras. Nothing was done to check the agita- 
tion, but the latter Government cannot be blamed because the 
former has in late years taken such matters out of the hands 
of the provincial authorities, a grave mistake which Lord 
Morley decided to make, but retired from office before it was 
carried out. Mr. Montagu equally failed to understand that, 
in a country of the size of India, responsibility for the preser- 
vation of law and order must rest with the local authorities, 
who should be supported and never interfered with unless and 
until they fail in their first duty. The lessons are plain. You 
cannot permit unchecked agitation in India grave 
danger. Nor can you overrule provincial Governments, as Mr. 
Montagu has done, unless they prove obviously incompetent. 

There is, however, another lesson which goes to the root of 
the situation and supplies a warning that it is madness to 
ignore. It has constantly been impressed upon people who do 
not know India that Hindus and Moslems are perfectly united 
in their desire for Swaraj, and that the weight of the demand 
is therefore increased. What has happened since this 
imaginary union of hearts was established? We have seen the 
most atrocious attacks of Hindus upon Mohammedans, which 
it was necessary 10 put down by British forces. When I drew 
attention to these shocking occurrences in the House of Lords, 
Lord Sinha explained that they were due to the ignotant and 
excitable masses, although the official inquiries proved them to 
have been instigated and led by upper-caste Hindus. Now the 
Moslem element has been stirred up by representatives of tho 
Mohammedan intelligentsia. The Moplahs were instructed to 
rise against the “Satanic Government ”’—Gandhi’s phrase— 
and they have proclaimed the existence of Swaraj in the terri- 
tory which is on fire. In place of concentrating their mur- 
derous efforts against Europeans, as was intended, they have 
killed a larger number of Hindus, looted Hindu property, and 
even forcibly converted Hindus to Islam. We have therefore 
the Ali brothers in close alliance with Gandhi, and the Ait- 
India Moslem League working with the Brahmin-dominated 
National Congress, but the dapes of the Mohammedan agita- 
tors instantly assert their natural instincts and proceed io 
attack and murder Hindus. This is exactly what occurred 
during the Mutiny in districts where British authority lapsed, 
and it is this violent antagonism of races and creeds which 
will reduce India again to bloodstained anarchy when British 
SyDENIAM. 


is 


without 


authority has passed away.—I am, Sir, &e., 





THE SITUATION IN INDIA, 
[To tne Epiror or THe “ Sprcrator.’’} 


Mr. C. Sanderson 


Sirn,—What a perfect answer Poyntz 

gave in his letter in your issue of August 6th to the 
Indian agitaters who claim that India is still ruled 
by the sword—“‘It is our primary duty in India to 


preserve order. At the present moment English adminis- 
trators are going about dealing out justice and equality and 
solving problems in administration in circumstances which 
it is difficult in this country to imagine. Each week a perusal 
of the Indian papers shows assaults on officials, rioting against 
civilians and threats to property, and behind it all the cry of 
“Turn out the English.’ Mr, Gandhi, the so-called pacifist 
leader, has instituted methods which he believes will lead 
ultimately to the withdrawal of the English from India, and 
his methods are these: “If we make administration difficult, if 
we make the continuance of business by the English unpractic- 
able, and if we make their residence in India impossible, then 
we shall achieve the end we desire.”” He has a following, a 
number of lieutenants who have failed to earn a living at the 
Bar, or who have preferred a literary education to a technical 
one and found the market for their brains overstocked, and 
these men wander among the coolie, the labourer, and the culti- 
vator. By specious arguments and subtle misstatements they 
instal into these men’s minds a sense of injury and a sense of 


grievance of which previously they had not been aware, and 


which, when they have time to think, they know is non-existent. 
But the passions of mobs are easily aroused. Burn, kill, and 











destroy are cries that are so easily obeyed, and then, when the 
white man does his duty and protects the community, he is at 
once marked down for vilification and even assassination. A 
little more strength in the politicians at home and a little more 
intelligence in summing up the value of the agitation would 
work wonders, but it seems rather that Mr. Montagu has little 
faith in his countrymen in India, though only a few months 
ago the Indians in one district asked that the Indian collector 
should be transferred and a European put in his place.—I am 
Sir, &ce., G. Ricaarps 
76 St. John’s Road, Isleworth. 





[To THz Epivor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—It was a read your correspondent’s san: 
comments, under this heading, in your issue of August 6th 
It is a subject of which English readers are hearing far toc 
; 3 ag ; 

little just now. The truth about India needs telling e: 
whit as urgently as the truth about Ireland, and it is even 
ard » ¢ " Tw) P seer , _ H 

hardet to come at. The few who try to tell it are, as usual 
labelled “ 


pleasure to 


ers 





alarinists,”’ 


but those of us who know the country 
and realize what is at stake care nothing for that. Can any 
thoughtful English man or woman read without grave mi 
givings the following items of recent news from various 


localities? 


Moh violence is reported to be on the increase in many parts 
of the country. 


In North Behar British residents go armed 
1 celf-defence, and if obliged to leave home for even one night 
take their wives and children with them. I have heard 
1at some Englishmen in lonely districts have sent their wives 
hildren to native States, they will there 
than in British India! Vor the Indian princes have the good 
sense to deport extremists. These “ gentlemen,” it 
re promptly hy 





feeling be safer 
“is 
Caugirt i 
In 
is 


native territory, a removed the police. 

Eastern Bengal Europeans often cannot get food unless it 
sent from Calcutta. Their servants refuse to work, 
complaints to local seditionists about their sahibs, who are 
fined -by these precious upsiarts, and can get 
no one to serve them till the fine has been paid. M 


officers and others are on occasion penalized by the authoritic: 


and carry 


save the mark! 


re: police 











for doing their simple duty. In one case a district officer 
caught a spy in the very act of stealing important papers cen 
nected with a murder trial. Wiil it be believed that he 
received orders to release the said spy and apologize to lim in 
open Court? 

Your correspondent truly says: “ This vast silent majority 
fof Indians] will always be on the side of the British so lony 


as they really govern ...and safeguard life and property.’ 
How is it Englishmen in India, even the most 
devoted, either to govern Indians or safeguard them from their 
own wilder elements with this kind of thing on the increase 


possible for 


as undeniably it is, with a pardoned agitator frankly 
seducing the Indian Army and students of Indian college 
declaring: “ We are at war with you. We have not yet drawn 
the sword, but that is coming. We intend to drive you 


er 
CING sarie 


Hinglish out of India’? Is India—the real India 


guarded and governed by this mode of procedure, or is it heing 





insidiously hbetraved?—I am, Sir, &e., Aw ENGLISHWOMAN. 
FRENCH CHILDREN AND THE ENTENTE. 
{To tHz Epitoa or tus “* Srectator.’’) 


Sir,—We are told that, politically, there is a slight rift in th 
lute of the Entente, and that all its notes are not quite in tune. 
If so, it is all the more important that we should redouble our 
efiorts to draw closer the bonds which unite us socia!ly to our 
friends in France. This is being very surely done through 
the splendid work of the British League of Help in its s« 
for the adoption in England of French towns and villages. 
The Guild of St. Christopher, on whose behalf I ask you again 
{o let me appeal to your readers, is another of the agencies 
dving its bit for this end. We work for children only, and are 
therefore in no sense rivals of the League of Help with its 
larger work. Our field of operations is in the Ardennes, among 
the children in the thirty-five villages of iwo of its cantons. 
liere there are about 2,500 children. The thirty-five rings oi 
our Guild are now working hard to make and collect a supply 
of winter clothing for this big family. it will be despatched 
Summer clothes were sent out last April, and 


heme 





next month. 
most grateful letters of thanks have been received from mayor: 
and school-teachers there. 

“ Wardrobe Week” will soon be here, when our boys and 
girls will be getting their winter outfits for school. May I ask 
them and their parents, in the excitement of thoce momentous 
days, not to forget the needs of the Trench children, and 
especially the boys, who are much more difficult to cater for 
than the girls? Most things for boys have to be bought, and we 
have lately had to buy 100 pairs of shorts, for which there is a 
special fund. Some fathers and big brothers, who “sew not 
neither do they spin,’’ might like to subscribe! A pair of 
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shorts costs 4s. 11d. Parcels of clothing will be most gratefully 
welcomed. They should be sent by September 12th to the 
Guild of St. Christopher, c/o the French Chamber of Com- 
merce, 153 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and a note to Mrs. 
Penrose here, advising her of their despatch. The French 
children have scarcely any toys. Some have never seen one. 
Think of it! Nothing to give joy to little hearts amid the 
depressing gloom of a village lying from year to year in ruins, 
overgrown with weeds. So we are sending in October a con- 
signment of toys for Christmas. And for this we should be 
very glad of help, too. Anyone will see that if work like this 
can be kept up and extended we are on the surest road to a 
real and enduring union of hearts, no matter what faux pas 
the politicians may make from time to time. Kind deeds speak 
louder and last longer than brave words.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tullaghquin, Wimbledon, S8.W, 19. Joun T. Penrose. 

P.S.—Mrs. Penrose will gladly send information about the 
organization and methods of the Guild to any one who is 
interested. 





MIDWIVES AND INFANT-FEEDING., 

(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of August 27th ‘‘ An Inspector of Midwives ”’ 
remarks:—‘‘ More midwives would mean more breast-fed 
infants.”” It is a pity that these words cannot be placed, in 
large capital letters, upon the wall of each room in which any 
provincial Town Council ever meets. They deserve to be printed 
in letters of gold. For two years, in dozens of South-country 
and West-country English towns, I have been making (inter 
alia) an inquiry into the proportion of convicted criminals who 
were wholly bottle-fed in infancy. The result is startling. I 
propose to publish it next year for the benefit of other sociol- 
ogists. Our country towns are now mostly so well drained, 
so well supplied with good drinking-water, and so well policed, 
that breast-feeding has become almost the last great unsatis- 
fied need of the infant portion of their populations.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Hervert Sturmer 

(Editor of the Guardian’s Instruction, 1897, &c.). 
Oxford Union Society, Oxford. 





ARABIAN MEDICINE. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—It may be of interest to the readers of your review of 
Professor 1. Browne's scholarly history of Arabian medicine, tn 
the Spectator of August 26th, to know that the Greek school of 
medicine still holds its ground among the Musalmans of India 
as the Yunani (Ionian) in opposition to the Faranji (European) 
system as practised by English physicians, and they acknow- 
ledge es the masters of their craft the Greek doctors Jalinus 
(Galen) and Bukrat (Hippocrates). Most of the science of the 
Mohgmmedan nations is derived from the Greeks through the 
Arabs, who conquered so many provinces of the Byzantine 
Empire in the eighth century.—I am, Sir, &e., 

PY. H. Tyrrrews, Lieut.-General. 


Hotel Regina, St. Martin-Vésubie, A.M., Frence. 





LORD KITCHENER, 

(To tue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It may interest your correspondent the Rev. J. Edward 
Harlow to know that the beautiful words he quotes re Lord 
Kitchener are not those of the Daily Telegraph, but of Str 
George Arthur in the “ Life.’ The complete sentence runs 
thus: “Lord Kitchener was resting and reading in his cabin; 
he was summoned thence by the captain, and was seen standing 
on deck looking outwards, Fitzgerald faithful at his side. 
Nothing is known of what then happened to him; little, indeed, 
comes within just surmise. One thing is certain—that the 
brave eyes which had faced so many diffieult and dangerous 
passages in life looked steadily into the face of Death: one 
thing in God’s good mercy is possible—that to those eyes, always 
strained to pierce the future, there was vouchsafed in the 
storm and darkness and in the death agony the vision of the 
eternal.” 

Another of your correspondents Captain Percy Creed makes 
the remark, so absolutely, mournfully true: “ The real tragedy 
is that Lord Kitchener did not survive to arrange the terms of 
peace,” that I am tempted to quote again from the “ Life,” if 
I may, for the benefit of those of your readers who are not 
acquainged with it: “ Kitchener welcomed Sir William Robert- 
son’s extended powers scarcely less than his personality for very 
many reasons, not the least of which was his desire for leisure 
to devote himself to the many and multifarious international 
questions—racial, historical, and geographieal—which would 
force their way to the front whenever and however the war 
should end.” “I think,” he often said, “I shall be of some 
real use when peace comes. I have little fear as to our final 
victory, ut many fears as to our making a good peace.” 
There spoke the seer. Once again thoce steadfast eyes “ pierced 
the future ”’!—€ am, Sir, &e., M. F. 





THE RACES OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 

(To THe EpiTor oF THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Referring to the correspondence on this subject in your 
issues of June 25th and July 23rd, without doubt the inhabi- 
tants of the North-West Highlands have since very early days 
always been Gaelic speaking. Carlyle’s dictum that they are 
a Norse breed is not warranted. These Gaelic speaking people 
come into prominence in the years in which Iona was ravaged; 
794, 798, 801, and 806. That the Norse, who raided Lindesfarne 
and Jarrow in 793, should raid Iona four times in twelve years 
indicates a resistance by Celtic peoples of some civilization and 
some antiquity in the Western Isles. That they were Gaelic 
speaking we know from our knowledge about Columba, who 
arrived at Iona from Ireland in 563. To understand the appear- 
ance and the disappearance of the Norse on the West of Scot- 
land, and the probable effect of their influence on the Gaelic 
speaking peoples in the Isles and on the mainland, it is neces- 
sary to know something about their appearances elsewhere. The 
Danes had conquered Northumbria and had formed the kingdom 
of Bernicia in 867, and by 880 held all the central lands right 
across England. In 912 the Northmen settled largely in Nor- 
mandy. It was during these years that the Viking hordes from 
Norway and Sweden sailed the more northern seas and used 
the Scottish Hebrides as a convenient base for their attacks 
on the coasts of Britain and Northern Europe. 

In your interesting review The Norse Discoverers of America 
in your issue of July 16th, reference is made to the voyages 
by the Norse rid Iceland and Greenland to the shores of 
America, which they are known to have reached in €86 and 
1020. This indicates the scope of the great emigration of Norse 
to all the Northern lands about the year 994. It is little té 
be wondered at that these irresistible Norse Vikings at first 
captured the minds of the Celtic inhabitants of the Western 
Isles of Scotland. That the Goths did not exterminate the 
Celts is proved from the known facts about the languages 
before and after the Norse invasions. Since the year 800 up 
to the year 1920 the Turks had thrice the number of years to 
exterminate the Armenians, and with greater wrath against 
them (Christianity entered Norway in 995) have failed to do so. 
The declension of Norse power was mainly the result of religious 
and civil wars at home, and attacks on Denmark and England 
that required concentration of all their powers there. In 995 
Olaf, who was a Christian, was invited to be king, and by 
forcing Christianity on them he not only made many martyrs, 
but broke the force that the fatalism of their Gothic faith 
had given them. Again, Canute, who both King of 
Denmark and, through marriage, latterly King of England, 
and who, as King of Denmark, had a claimed hereditary 
superiority over Norway, allacked for the second 
captured Norway, and drove out King Olaf in 1028. From that 
date “not only Norway, but its dependencies Iceland and the 
Earldom of Orkney, formed part of Canute’s empire. 
as it appears, the Viking state in the Hebrides, Man, and 
almost certainly also the Scandinavian settlements in Ireland.” 
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time, 
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Following the death of Canute there was civil war in Norway 
which still more stayed the tide of emigration; but what broke 
the back of the Norwegian sea-power was an attack on England 
in the summer of the year 1066. King Harold of England had 
expected the Norman invasion in May of that year. William 
of Normandy, not wishing to land as a fighter, but as an 
umpire and peacemaker, appeared neither in June nor July, 
during which months many of the English had withd:awn 
from the camps. By August there was word that the Nor- 
wegian king had landed, had captured seaport towns, and 
surrounded York. Harold had therefore no alternative but 
to proceed to relieve York and expel the Norse, which he did 
so effectively that nine-tenths, including the Norwegian 
king, were slain. They could only man 24 out of the 300 
large galleys in which they had swarmed to our shores. 
Scotland had not a more serious reverse at Flodden. Whilst 
the Norse occupaticn of the Hebrides continued, their vast 
power that had carried them to American shores had waned; 
but they had already heen largely expelled from the North- 
East of Scotland, as a result of Malcolm III. (Canmore) having 
killed his father’s Nerwegian cousin Thorfin, Earl of Caithness 
and Sutherland (an earldom evidently inherited and continued 
to be held of the Scottish king). Less than 100 years later, 
Somerled, the founder of the great family of the MacDonalds, 
Lords of the Isles, who was directly descended from the earlier 
kings of Scottish Dalriada (Modern Argyllshire), led a rising 
of the Gaelic peoples of the Isles against the Norse, and not 


only broke their power in the outer Hebrides, but completely 
expelled them from the Isles south of Ardnamurchan. 

It is to the honour of Wallace and Bruce that the independ- 
ence of Scotland was preserved against the then oppressive 
power of the English until the leading men of the two nations 
could meet on equal terms; and it is to the eternal honour of 
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Somerled, and even of his sometimes turbulent descendants, 
who were the leading spirits in the resistance of the Gaelic 
race, language, and social life, to all experimental changes 
that were not found by experience to suit their special economic 
circumstances, that the traditions of the peoples were con- 
tinued till the times altered, and the feudal institutions in 
Scotland were powerful enough entirely to reach the then 
distant and little known Hebrides and give equal justice to 
all. Somerled died in 1164, 

Even in 1249, however, the Norse 
troublesome north of Ardnamurchan. In that year 
Alexander II. of Scotland died at Kerrara, near Oban, 
while he was proceeding against them. fFTollowing that in 
1263 there was the threatened invasion of Haco, and the battle 
of Largs, when he was defeated. In 1266 an agreement was 
reached between Alexander III. and the King of Norway by 
which, on payment of a sum of money, all pretensions to the 
Vlebrides were given up. Orkney and Shetland, however, 
remained Norwegian till 1472, when, after being forfeited as 
a part of a marriage dowry, they were annexed to the Scottish 
crown. No doubt from 800 to 1266 the Vikings used the 
Hebrides as their base of cperations, but the manners of the 
native people remained unaltered in essentials, and their Gaelic, 
even to-day, differs little from the Gaelic spoken in Ireland and 
the Isle of Man. In Loch Lhinnie, Loch Leven, and from 
Lochaber inwards there are no Norse names, and few in the 
islands south of Ardnamurchan. All the natural landmarks, 
the principal hills and rivers, bear Gaelic names. Naturally, 
the Norse names mostly predominate around the Northern 
islands and in those arms and branches of the sea in which 
their vessels so long rocked. And, naturally, in Orkney and 
Shetland the names are all Scandinavian, as the Norse tongue 
continued till the times of map making. The earliest good 
maps date from 1570. No one who has heard the “ Songs of the 
Hebrides ” sung by Mrs. Kennedy Vraser, who has preserved 
them for future generations, and which come to us from far- 
of times, and who can recognize the character of the Celtic 
peoples in their music as in their lives, could credit Carlyle’s 
dictum that the Scoitish Highlanders were a Norse breed. In 
their moment of expansion the Norse Vikings sheltered in our 
bays and in our sounds, and they were in later days often given 
a warm welcome. There a time, however, when the 
voyagers claimed sovereignty, and that resisted by the 
Celtic people, who rose against them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

16 Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow, W. Wu1am Donan. 
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MENTAL DISEASES. 

{To tne Epitor or tHe “* SrecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Perhaps modern life has brought about 
remarkable than the increase in mental troubles. 
accounted for by the high pressure at which we live. 
the feeling that all mental troubles are the same, and there- 
fore if a person is afflicted the affair must be kept secret, gnd 
hus the proper cure may not he at once taken. 
The brain, however, is, like other parts of the body, subject 
to temporary inflammation or hurts, and should he treated 
as other ailments, and the patient should at once he sent to 
a home or asylum without in any way casting a slur upon the 
Many, through overwork, get congestion 


nothing more 
This is 


There is 





history of the family. 
of the brain, just as one might have congestion of the lungs, 
but we treat and cure the latter and it passes away and leaves 
no ill effects. The sooner the public look upon brain troubles 
from this standpoint the better. Even in the case of a serious 
mental trouble I fear the tendency of private nursing is not 
so good as the association with the other patients in a large 
&. ©. 


institution.—I am, Sir, &c., 





CLERICAL STIPENDS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,--May I be allowed to support “‘ Layman’s ” letter in your 
issue of August 20th? The clergy are expected to be men of 
superior education and culture, of blameless character, able 
to give advice on all kinds of matters, and to adapt themselves 
to every social grade, and, in addition to conducting the services 
of the church and visiting all parishioners, to act as agent and 
guide in every parochial movement. Is it not up to loyal 
members of our Church to see that the man who faithfully 
fills this post of trust and responsibility is freed from the 
constant worry of wondering whether even the barest neces- 
saries of life can be procured? The Church of England has been 
recruited in the past from the sons of the clergy, but small 
wonder if sons who see the daily struggle of their parents turn 
to other walks in life. To see that the clergy receive even a 
living wage for work done is a layman’s job, and if it is not 
done, will not the Church of England suffer and with it the 
whole life of our nation?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rosert Barsove 

(Joint Hon. Sec. Chester Diocesan Clergy Stipends Fund). 

Bolesworth. 
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THE ENGLISH STROMBOLI. 
(To tHe Eprror or rue “ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sm,—Your delightful article of July 9th on the National 


Trust emboldens me to plead for the preservation ¢o the public 
of the view-point on the heights of Parkstone known as 
Stromboli. It is certainly unique in the South of England. 
The coast line from the Great Harry Rocks by Studland Bay 
to Sandbanks and the curve of Canford Cliffs lies below, while 
the eye roams westward over the Purbeck downs and the lakes 
and estuaries which form Poole Harbour. ‘“ No one,” in your 
phrase, ‘‘ can destroy this view,” but the public is in danger 
of being deprived of, or at all events limited in its enjoyment 
of it, for within the last months the main hillock has been 
hurdled off, designed apparently for the erection of some 
private building. I would appeal through you to the National 
Trust and also to the wealth and local patriotism of Bourne- 
mouth and this district to enable the Trust to prevent this 
grievous loss. Let me quote your words again: “There is no 
worthier or more lasting memorial possible than a gift of some 
beautiful place to public uses.” “ Stromboli” is a misnomer. 
If some English name—say that of one of those Dorset worthies 
who gave their lives for Britain in the war—replaced it, this 
hill, becoming a memorial of one whose deeds should not be 
forgotten, would take on the glory of liistory in addition to its 
natural beanuty.—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. Mixcury. 
Belair, Parkstone. 





THE STEAM PRESSURE COOKER. 
{To tue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’*] 

Sir,—In response to the numerous inquiries addressed to me 
by your readers on the subject of the steam pressure cooker, 
deseribed in your issue of July 23rd, I venture to ask you to 
allow me to inform them that the latest and most improved 
form of this utensil is made by the North-Western Steel and 
Ironworks Manufacturing Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. It is made in three sizes; that for family use, with 
fittings, is sold retail at $25. But the first cost is the last; it 
is indestructible in ordinary use, and the saving in fuel alone 
recoups the outlay in a few months. So far no form of steam 
pressure cooker of Canadian make is on the market, but the 
economy in time, labour, fuel, and food compensates for the 
extra cost of duty and freight to Canadian purchasers. I 
thought some London firm might have introduced these 
pressure cookers to the British public.—I am, Sir, Cec., 

23 Dallas Avenue, Victoria, B.C. Auice Ravennite. 





A WRYNECK IN FORFARSHIRE. 
{To tHE Epiton or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—On the 23rd August a bird, rarely seen in this part of 
Scotland, a wryneck, was picked up dead, but still warm, near 
The bird had evidently flown against 
a newly cleaned glass window and killed itself. I would he 
interested to learn if any of your readers have other 
wrynecks in this region, because it does not seem probable that 
one solitary member of a migratory flock of birds should have 
become separated from its fellows and lost its way; unless, 
perhaps, it had been singled out and chased by some bird of 
prey such as a sparrow-hawk, of which there are many in this 
county.—I am, Sir, &e., J. V. Don. 
Maxlesden, Brechin, Forfarshire. 


our house in Forfarshire. 


seen 





POETRY. 
—_——<p——— 
AENIGMA, 
How can I tell it ? 
I saw a thing 
That I did not find strange 
In my visioning. 





A flawless tall mirror, 
Glass dim and green 3 
And a tall, dim figure 
There wes between 
Pale, so pale her face, 
As veils of thin water ; 
And her eyes water-pale, 
And the moonlight on her ; 
And she was dying, dying : 
She combed her long hair, 
And the crimson blood ran 
In the fine gold there. 
She was dying, dying... 
In her perfect eye 
No terror lurked ; nor pity 
That she should so die. 
Ricuarp Hvucnes, 
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NOTIOE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 


with the writer’e name or initials, or with a or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of In such instance, or in the case of “* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view ts 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letiers eubmitted to hie, but when stamped and addressed envelopss 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should he addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








BOOKS. 


———- 
REFLECTIONS OF A FINANCIER.* 


“ Vous avez pour principe d’administration que Uargent n'est 
rien, tandis qu'au contraire dans les circonstances o% nous sommes 
Vargent est tout.”,—NaPoveon, 1815. 


Mr. Orro Kann, one of the greatest financiers and men of busi- 
ness now living, has written a book of real importance—a book 
which should have the attention of every student of the world’s 
disease. As a rule, multi-millionaires (Mr. Otto Kahn is one 
of the most multitudinous of them) fail utterly in communicating 
to mankind the principles of action which have enabled them 
to do great things, or even to help Governments by criticism 
and advice in the management of public finance. It is a common- 
place that the great business men in our House of Commons 
have seldom been able to throw any useful light on Treasury 
matters. Mr. Otto Kahn’s book is an exception. Besides 
being endowed with the business faculty, he has a singular 
power of exposition. One feels that he might have been a 
great, journalist if he had not been one of the magnates of 
Wall Street. 

Mr. Otto Kahn’s book consists of a series of essays, speeches 
and “ papers read before,” but all the same it is a book, not a 
mere fortuitous concourse of public addresses. A_ strong, 
bright thread runs through it and binds it together. That 
thread is the plea for sane reconstruction, or Jet us say, rather, 
for sane re-establishment, for the world does not want so much 
to be remade as to be reinstated on its former foundations. 
The train is off the line and lying on its side, but, happily, there 
is only one car that has been burnt and totally destroyed— 
that marked Russia. The rest are variously injurcd—some are 
standing and are, in fact, perfectly sound, and only want to be 
yot on the rails again. Even the worst damaged are quite 
reparable. The book contains valuable plans and suggestions 
for accomplishing this task, and, what is even better, warnings 
against doing the right thing in the wrong way, conveyed, 
not in a shrill tence, but in quietness and confidence. 
Mr. Otto Kahn makes no concealment of the fact that he is 
what we may call a Whig in economic matters. He is all for 
moderate reforms and middle courses, and opposed utterly to 
root and branch destructive methods of reconstruction, or, 
again, to anything in the nature of quack and “ get well quick” 
remedies. 

He fully understands what Socialism is, but he does not reject 
it because of its glaving label or because he thinks it will injure 
his class—a class “ generally necessary to salvation” in the 
economic sense. He rejects it because he is convinced that 
Socialism would not do what it sets out to do—that is, put the 
world right—but would put it very much more wrong. ‘Though 
he uses, as he is compelled to do, old arguments to maintain 
liis premises, he uses them so cleverly and presents them with 
such skill and ingenuity that they often seem new. That 
is all to the good, for in its present mocd the world is 
inclined to condemn anything that is old and to accept anything 
that is new without further discussion. Mr. Otto Kahn has 
essentially the economic mind. One feels that he really under- 
stands the one or two simple and essertial secrets of Political 
Economy. To begin with, though he does not say so in so 
many words, it is quite obvious that he realizes that the wealth 
of a nation consists, not in the abundance of its natural 
resources, its minerals, its preductive scil, or its splendid climate, 
but in the energy and industry of its inhabitants. There is the 
By Oito H. Kahn. Hodder and 
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essential. There is the thing always to be considered. There ig 
the spirit to be fostered. On that simple aphorism rests all the 
political economy that is required to be known by our statesmen, 
administrators, and legislators. We have got to foster energy 
and industry. But we cannot obtain them unless we have free 
constituents, governed with sympathy and enlightenment. 

Therefore we must preserve freedom and its fruits. We must 
give also what raay be shortly called plenty of “ carrots °— 
something to encourage men and women not only to work, but 
to put their backs into their work. If we enslave men either 
directly or indirectly we weaken their energy. The power to do 
what you like with your own is one of the most entieing of 
“carrots.” It is the primal source of energy. But there are all 
sorts of minor “ carrots” which must be cultivated. They are, 
most of them, comprised in the desire to make money. A man 
wants to make money because gold gives him the greatest 
possible choice—is, in fact, the super “carrot.” Therefore, fo 
get people to work and to generate energy you must, as the old 
economists say, raise their standard of desire. 

You must inculcate an appetite for “carrots,” and a pro- 
gressive appetite. This means that you must educate. Edu- 
cation, remember, is at once a stimulant and an anodyne. It 
makes men dream of new things and want new things, and in 
learning to fulfil their wants they help, not only themselves, 
but all others, because they increase the productivity of the 
world, And now, across the work of raising the eteam of energy 
in the human engine, comes the other great economic secret. 
Wealth is the child of exchange. Without exchange, or 
rather with a restricted exchange (for an absclute absence 
of exchange is unthinkable), man’s econcmic life would 
indeed be nasty, brutish and short. Exchange is the union 
of forces by which men have conquered the material world. It 
is called by many names and concealed under many aliases, 
but always in the last resort it is the principle of exchange 
through which we economically move, live, and have our being. 

But we may go a little deeper than exchange. Value in 
exchange, or more shortly and truly exchangeability, is the 
product of one thing—Demand. “No demand no value in 
exchange” is the fundamental law of economics. Countless 
degrees and shades of value, i.e., price, are attached to objects 
and services by the ratio between supply and demand, but 
demand is always the causa causans, the essential, not a mere 
contributing cause. Therefore besides encouraging energy, 
which will give us the product, we must encourage exchanges 
also, not merely between the individuals of cone ccmmunity, 
but between the communities of the world. Only by so doing 
can we obtain the full product and the full use of our product. 
But Socialism kills energy and forbids exchange. 

And now we come to another truth. Exchange requires a 
clearing-house, and a clearing-house, automatic and universal, 
is provided for us by gold. Some day we may get a 
better, self-acting clearing-house, but gold, in which, of course, 
we include its handmaid silver, provides a marvellous piece of 
mechanism, We must take off our hats in admiration to the 
primitive men who found out that wonderful accelerator to 
barter and made it at once the standard of value and the medium 
of exchange. We have found improved substitutes for the 
medium of exchange function, é.e., currency, but we have never 
found any substitute for the universal standard of value provided 
by gold. Energy, Demand, Exchange and the standard of 
value, these are the bases of the economic science. All this we 
feel Mr. Otto Kahn consciously or subconsciously truly and 
rightly understands, Never in his varied comments and long 
excursions in the economic field does he do violence to any one 
of them. 

So much for general principles. For the purposes of 
practical polities, the important things in Mr. Otto Kahn’s book 
are the passages which deal with taxation. Here, again, we 
feel that he understands first principles. Though he dees not 
touch the point, he evidently is quite free from the usual and 
dangerous delusion that “things” pay taxes. A moment’s 
reflection shows that it takes a man to pay a tax—a person 
with a purse or a cheque book. You may measure how much 
a man has to pay by the number and nature of the things he 
owns, the hairs on his head, the horses in his stable, the motors 
in his garage, the bricks in his house, the tons of soil in his garden, 
or the pictures on his walls, but it is always a living, breathing, 
hungering, thirsting man who pays. But though this is so 
obvious, how completely the statesmen forget it when they say 
that they wili put a tax upon land, or corn, or houses, or whet 
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not! What they are taxing is men and women, and nothing 
else. Even when they tax that artificial man—a corporation 
or a company, they are really only taxing the beneficiaries of 
the company, its shareholders, or, in the last resort, its officials 
and its workmen; all the people, that is, who share in the 
product. No one can shake his head and say, ‘ They may tax 
the old company as much as ever they like so long as they 
don’t tax me.” 

Mr. Otto Kahn also sees quite clearly how soon and how 
easily you may destroy through taxation the energy and enter- 
prise of your population. With all due deference to the 
American people, it is not their climate, or their soil, or their 
patural virtue, or their New-England consciences that has 
made them the richest and hitherto the most industrious nation 
in the world. It is because under their system of government 
their energies were in the past left free, and so fostered and 
developed, because they were not over-taxed or over-regulated, 
that they are what they are. When the hand of the tax- 
collector is perpetually in men’s pockets how can they get on 
with the work of hewing down forests, building railroads, or 
digging canals? The American system of government has 
never been a jealous system. There has never been that 
energy-slaying thing which has crept in here—the dread of a 
profit. The mood in which a man feels that if he cannot make 
a profit for himself it is his duty to stop someone else making it 
is the greatest of deterrents to production. Hitherto this 
mood has been banished from America. The ordinary American 
is not driven into fury by the sight of other men’s profits. Rather 
he is stimulated to follow their example. More important still, 
the governing people in Amesica, when they hear of private profits, 
do not feel that somehow or other these profits ought to be 
absorbed by the State. The true attitude, of course, is that the 
State must not grab private profits, or frown on private profits, 
or prevent private profits, but must do everything in its power 
to foster them—the best form of fostering being non-inter- 
ference. Any profit, high or low, which is made by the private 
individual will soon come back to the State, directly or indirectly. 

There is yet another truth which is implicit in Mr. Otto Kahn’s 
book. The reason why Governments cannot trade is because 
they cannot tell how to fix a price. What makes the ordinary 
man know the price to sell at, what inspires him to get down to 
bedrock prices, what makes him force sales through the cheap- 
ness and goodness of his product is the exact knowledge of his 
profits or losses, A Government has not that knowledge. It 
does not work to a profit. . It simply commands, and when 
it loses, takes money out of the pockets of private individuals 
to make up its losses. It is not, and cannot be, a true trader, 

We have written what may be thought an indirect review of Mr. 
Otto Kahn’s fascinating and useful book. Yet, on the whole, 
it is a better way of treating such a book than merely giving 
more or less random extracts. What we want to do is to send 
people to the book, and especially our statesmen. If we can 
induce them to read it and get thereby suggestions as to what to 
do, and, still more, what not to do, in the essential matters of 
finance and taxation, we shall have done, we feel, a public service. 
And in this matter of taxation the great thing to remember is 
the aphorism addressed to his War Office by Napoleon I. in 
1815, which we have placed at the head of this review. 

Before we leave Mr. Kahn’s book we will remind him of a 
saying with which we are sure he will agree. Though we do not 
want Socialism, we want, as he does, something of the spirit 
that inspires Socialism—something to temper our frigid econo- 
mics of self-help and self-determination. No doubt exchange 
is always demanding a union of forces, but this union of forces, 
to make it sound, demands humanity, mercy and kindness. We 
want something even more than that—something of the zeal of 
Christian Communism. But though we admit that the world 
wants an admixture of Socialism, it cannot be an equal mixture. 
You must have a basis for your economic policy, and that basis 
must be those principles with which we have been dealing. If 
not, you will make the world a Kaffir kraal. 

The need for this basis may be expounded in the words which 
Burke, quoting Bolingbroke, once used in the House of Com- 
mons: “I prefer a monarch to a republic because it is easier 
to engraft the advantages of a republic on to a monarchy than 
it is to engraft the virtues of a monarchy on to a republic.” 

We of the modern world must prefer the system of Free 
Exchange, or Individualism, to Socialism because it is easier 
to engraft the advantages of Socialism on to Individualism 


than it is to engraft the advantages of Individualism on to ' 





Socialism. Indeed, in this case it is not a question of ease 
but of impossibility. The true formula will run: “ You may 
engraft some of the virtues of Socialism on to Individualism, 
but it is impossible to engraft any of the advantages of 
Individualism on to Socialism.” 





THE SECRET OF THE SAHARA: KUFARA.* 
ONE would have to look far for a better narrative of adventurous 
travel than Mrs, Forbes gives us. She is one of those people 
who positively enjoy getting into a tight place; as she is little 
concerned with physical fear she is free to let her fancy play 
about the fine shades of a game in which her life is the stake ; 
and in all this she evidently finds much stimulation. The 
desert exercises over certain minds the same fascination that is 
exercised over a greater number of persons by the sea. Strictly, 
we ought to say “ a greater number of English-speaking persone,” 
for no doubt there are many more Arabian people who are 
fascinated by the desert than are fascinated by the sea. There 
is a great deal in common between the sea and the desert, with 
their long horizons and the enormous vault of sky. Even in 
details there is similarity, for the sand of the desert, driven by 
a strong wind, will form in sea-like ridges and ripples. 

What Mrs. Forbes set herself to do was to reach Kufara across 
the Libyan desert—a district which, so far as is known, had 
never been visited by a Christian except under restraint. She 
followed to a certain extent the route of the German traveller 
and agent, Rohifs. Rohlfs went to Kufara in the interests of 
the German Emperor, when the Emperor was working up his 
theatrical friendship with the Moslem world; but he was not 
well received, and he was hustled out of the country virtually a 
prisoner. Mrs. Forbes was enabled by her cleverness and 
daring to see more than was seen by Rohifs. She began by 
making friends with the powerful Sidi Idris, the ascetic head 
of the Senussi. She gives quite a happy account of the relations 
between the Italian Colony of Cyrenaica and the Senussi. The 
Italians, she tells us, deserve to be trusted by the Arabs, as they 
have shown wisdom as well as energy. With the help of the 
Italian Governor Mrs. Forbes laid her plans before Sidi Idris 
and was given by him a kind of passport letter. The uses which 
she subsequently made of this letter were remarkable. If we 
may fairly call it a passport it must be added that it never 
had any visa. Nor was there any reason, that we can see, why 
the letter, whenever it was preduced at a critical moment and 
shown to threatening crowds of Arabs, should have been imme- 
diately accepted as genuine. Fortunately for Mrs. Forbes it 
always was accepted. The veneration of the Senussi Arabs 
for their chief was absolute, and it was perhaps because of this 
veneration that no one dared to question the document. If 
doubt had happened to be misplaced an offence against the 
sacred commands of Sidi Idris would have been committed. 
Such an unquestioning submission is hardly to be found elsewhere 
in the world as is offered by the Senussi EBeduin to the autocrat 
of Moslem Puritanism. If an infirm and suffering old man 
received an order to proceed at once to Mecca, he would nse 
from his bed and start off within a few minutes, even though 
he had to move upon his knees for weakness and die of thirst 
within a day or so in the pitiless desert. 

The real hero of the narrative, however, is a much less 
imposing figure than Sidi Idris, though probably a much cleverer 
man. This was Ahmed Bey Hassanein, who acted as courier 
and general factor to Mrs. Forbes. He had been educated in 
England ; was a man of nice and varied tastes ; took an afiec- 
tionately humorous view of the Arab world and was never at a 
loss in a crisis. His chief fault seems to have been that he 
regarded as necessaries a curious assortment of clothes and 
cosmetics. It surely was not necessary to pile on to those 
groaning camels the Balliol blazer and the macaroons and the 
bottles of scent—they were the last straw that might have 
broken a camel’s back. 

Mrs. Forbes made Jedabia her base of operations. Here she 
was surrounded by spies, and the verbal fencing between herself 
and these friendly and polite but none the less indefatigable 
ferrets gives us many amusing passages. When she ordered 
camels to be ready to start on a certain day the spies, while 
professing to help her, put every kind of obstacle in the way 
behind the scenes, She made up her mind that it was hopeless 
to attempt the journey to Kufara at all except in disguise. She 
therefore dressed herself as a Beduin woman. Her somewhat 
“© The Secret of the Sahara: Kufara, By Rosita Forbes. London: Cassell 
and Uo, [25s. net.) 
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halting use of the Arabic language was no great disadvantage, 
as there are so many dialects in the desert that no one was 
surprised when it was difficult to understand her. It was 
enough for her to say that she had come from Egypt. The 
only way in which she could escape from the spies at Jedabia 
was to go as a fugitive, which she did in the darkness of the night. 
The start, however, was inauspicious. The guide—possibly the 
spies were at work again—led the party by a circuitous route, 
and by dawn they found themselves almost at the point from 
which they had set out. Nevertheless she got clear away. The 
conditions under which she travelled were extraordinarily 
tisky, as the party had not enough rations and everything 
depended on their being able to live to some extent on the 
country, and also on their being overtaken by a caravan with 
food which might or might not follow the same route. 

Mrs. Forbes thinks that the Beduins have been over-rated 
in respect of endurance. Her own experience was that she was 
frequently anxious to go on when the rest of her party were 
dead tired and wanted nothing but food and sleep. All her 
attendants were enormous eaters, and if they lived at meals 
they only existed between them. Desert hospitality is a beautiful 
thing, and Mrs. Forbes’s frank daring, Hassanein’s unfailing 
resource, and above all the letter from Sidi Idris, always procured 
the party presents of dates. Once fairly in the desert, Mrs. 
Forbes had strictly to play the part she had assumed. Her 
instruments and her writing materials were all regarded with 
suspicion, and sho had to use them in secret. The only thing 
which saved her in the long run was that she gradually developed 
a legend, circulated by what may be called the “ wireless” 
of the desert, that she was carrying out a mission on behalf of 
Sidi Idris. 

The most thrilling adventure was when the guide, Sidi 
Abdullah, had to acknowledge that he did not know where 
he was. ‘The party had only enough water on this occasion for 
a seven days’ march, and they marched far into the tenth 
day before a wel! was discovered. It was a near thing. The 
party looked death in the face :— 

“Tt was a terrible walk. Everyone knew that, humanly 
speaking, they were going to die of thirst within a day or two. 
Nearly everyone had blistered feet, and no one had had enough 
to eat, yet everyone laughed. ‘It is evidently the will of 
Allah that we die,’ said Farraj politely, ‘ but no one will die 
before Sidi Abdullah.’ I doubt if the guide heard. He trailed 
along with a blank, dispirited stare, first edging west, then 
east. Mohammed was tottering on swollen feet. ‘I think 
that I would rather die beside my luggage,’ he said placidly. 
‘Doubtless Abdullah and Yusuf would like to wander about 
to the end, but I do not know this country, Hamdulillah it will 
be quick!’ Thereafter everyone spoke of death, and I was 
amazed at the way they calmly accepted its advent. The 
only thing that stimulated them was the demise of the guide. 
* By Allah, Sidi Abdullah shall go first and show us the way !’ 
said the toothless one. ‘When | am certain of death I shall 
shoot him,’ said Shakri firmly. ‘But he called you a fool 
yesterday,’ reminded Farraj. This worried Shakri for a moment. 
‘Then he cheered up. ‘I will call him a fool first, and then 
I will shoot him,’ he said. Amidst this cheerful conversation 
the mist suddenly lifted and revealed nothing but the same 
flat, pale sand devoid of faintest shadow of grass or brushwood 
to give hope of an oasis. It is amazing how desperation affects 
one. That morning Hassanein could not put his foot on the 
ground, but when he realized that his end was imminent he 
walked for cight hours without feeling pain. Mohammed also 
forgot his ills and 1 found myself wondering how soon ! should 
nwake from this realistic nightmare. When our southern 
course produced nothing but fanciful blue lakes and pools— 
for a burning sun now added to our woes—we took council 
und, ignoring Abdullah, decided to march cast-south-east till 
water and camels gave out.” 

At last Kufara and its desert cities were reached ; threatening 
townsmen were bluffed out of countenance by the clever 
Hassanecin, and Mrs, Forbes had the supreme joy of looking 
upon that lovely paradox—a great lake in the desert. 

Sidi Abdullah having lost his head and his way was naturally 
afraid that he would lose also his professional reputation. It 
therefore became his chief interest in life that the whole party 
should be massacred. He could not afford to have the story 
told by leering eye-witnesses. The danger to the party was 
great, but it was circumvented. Apparently, however much 
Arabs may be against you, you can come off victorious if only 
you can entangle them in conversation and talk better than 
they. He who wore the Balliol blazer could always be trusted 
to do that. As for Mrs. Forbes, probably whatever good 


reasons there may be to the contrary, the passion for the desert 
will drive her back to the burning spaces where every morning 
the land “ turns upside down,” as the Arabs say, in those strange 








moments of mirage when you can see the objective of your day’s 
journey mirrored in the sky; where an unexpected but 
unmistakable fragrance rises from the ground ; where men and 
women look out over far horizons with puckered and wistful 
countenances; and where there is always danger for those 
who want it, if not from men, then from the remorselessness of 
Nature. 





PREHISTORY.* 

Mr. Burxitt’s new book on the Old Stone Age is precisely what 
has been needed by those who, without being experts in geology 
anatomy or archeology, are anxious to know more about pest 
earliest ancestors. He gives a remarkably clear and scholarly 
account of the whole subject and he devotes special attention 
to the art of the cave-man, which he has studied under the 
direction and in the company of the Abbé Breuil himself. Most 
educated people have heard of the Abbé’s patient burrowings 
in caves in Southern France and Spain during the last thirty 
years, but few English readers realize how interesting and how 
precise are the results which the Abbé and his few disciples have 
obtained from their systematic inquiry into Paleolithic art, 
A glance at the forty-seven new and valuable plates appended 
to Mr. Burkitt’s book will reveal the amazing variety of this 
primitive culture, while the text shows how much may be safely 
deduced from this artistic evidence regarding the peoples living 
before the dawn of history. 

Mr. Burkitt is inclined to believe, on the evidence of the so- 
called “ eoliths ” found by Mr. Moir at Foxhall, that man existed 
in Tertiary times, that is, before the Ice Age. In the Quaternary 
period, including the Ice Age, successive cultures—known as the 
pre-Chellean, Chellean, Acheulean and Mousterian—can be 
traced before the ice last spread over Europe and again withdrew. 
The Mousterians, named like the rest from the sites of typical 
deposits, survived that final glacial period, and then gave place 
to superior races, known in the order of their appearance as 
Aurignacian, Solutrean, Magdalenian and Azilian. A tentative 
date may be assigned to these. It is estimated that the ice- 
sheet retreated from Southern Norway 12,000 years ago; it is 
known that the earliest remains of primitive man in that country 
belong to the same type of civilization as the Azilian remains in 
France. Thus it is to be inferred that Paleolithic man gave 
place to Neolithic man somewhere about 10,000 B.c. It is 
estimated, further, that the ice-sheet took 5,000 years to retreat 
from Central and Western Europe to the Baltic. We may thus 
suppose that, after the Mousterians of the later Ice Age, the 
higher Palzolithic races, whom we know by their arts and by 
their bones, lasted for about 5,000 years. ‘The dates, of course, 
are only very rough guesses at truth, and no one can say how 
many thousands of years had elapsed between the Tertiary 
flintworkers of Foxhall and the later Mousterians. Still, it is 
convenient to have some dates, and if we remember that the 
Code of Hammurabi has been assigned to 2340 B.c. or thereabouts, 
and that the beginnings of Assyrian and Egyptian history may 
be sought in the fifth millennium before Christ, we need not regard 
“prehistory ”’—the Palolithic, Neolithic and Bronze Ages— 
as a trackless and formless void. Further research and the 
comparison of the early deposits found in different countries 
will unquestionably throw fresh light on the subject, which was 
unknown a century ago and which has only been taken seriously 
within the last fifty years. Mr. Burkitt’s book, we are sure, 
will itself set many new students at work. 

His elaborate accounts of the cave-art are of great interest. 
He speaks of what he has seen, and it is characteristic of him te 
give particulars of how to reach these remote and scattered 
caves—in the Dordogne, in the Pyrenees, in Northern and in 
Southern Spain. He tells us that “no illustrations and no 
amount of description really equal a visit to at least one 
painted cave,” but he inspires us with the belief that the 
artistic value of the work is often very considerable. Mr. 
Burkitt devotes a particularly useful chapter to the reasons 
which induced Paleolithic man to engrave and paint pictures 
in the recesses of caves. Clearly his motive was not merely 
decorative. He did not inhabit those recesses, where he 
would, of course, have been an easy prey for any foe, human 
or animal, that chose to block up the entrance. Moreover, 
many of the incised or painted designs are found in almost 
inaccessible places. Thus at the end of one cave near Santander 
“there is a winding fissure difficult of access, and on crawling 
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along this for some distance one comes upon a small panel with 
three birds engraved one above the other.” Again, at Niaux, 
near Tarascon, the cave is a mile long, but “no trace of art 
occurs till we reach the extreme end of one of the branches 
some six hundred métres from the entrance,” while there is 
“one panel of punctuations and signs in a sort of alcove in the 
yall up to which one has to scramble, not without a certain 
difficulty.” Mr. Burkitt is convinced that these painted caves 
were, as a rule, “‘ magic temples.”’ The primitive hunter, we may 
suppose, desiring to kill a deer or a bison or a mammoth, went 
into a cave and made a picture of his desired prey, so as to 
cost a spell over it, just as a medieval wizaid would make a wax 
image of his patron’s enemy, after the manner described in one 
of the Ingoldsby Legends. Probably the Palzolithic spells were 
not confined to animals, for one of the earliest objects depicted 
is a human hand, sometimes mutilated. It may be inferred from 
the merit of much of the work, and from the similarity in style 
which widely separated cave-drawings display, that the artists 
formed “ a sort of medicine man caste.” ‘ No one who examines 
the wonderful cave drawings can suppose for a moment that they 
were made by the light of nature, without any preliminary 
training or practice.” In one case at least, at Hornos de la Pefia, 
the artist had made an engraving of a horse on a piece of bone, 
which was found on the floor of the cave, before he had executed 
the same subject on the wall. He had, presumably, made a 
sketch from nature before beginning his work in the cave, 
dimly illumined by a rude lamp. We may conceive, then, 
of the existence of Paleolithic confraternities which developed 
art in the service of religion or magic, and which, doubtless, 
levied tribute on their tribes. They used not only pictures, but 
also symbols, the meaning of which is, of course, irrecoverable. 

Mr. Burkitt outlines briefly the course of the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages in order to supply the connexion between “ pre- 
history” and written history. He makes it clear that while 
Palxolithic man was only a hunter, Neolithic man prac- 
tised agriculture, had domestic animals, made pottery, 
polished his stone implements and, later, discovered— 
perhaps in Sinai—hew to smelt copper ore and to mix it with 
tin. The Neolithic age, beginning, say, about 10,000 B.c., 
thus marked a very long step forward in human progress. Mr. 
Burkitt does not express dogmatie views as to the origin of the 
Neolithic peoples who drove the men of the Old Stone Age 
northward and westward, and absorbed or exterminated them. 
They may have come from the Persian Gulf or from Egypt, 
when Europe, freed from ice,. became an attractive place of 
abode. They may have bclonged to different races, or they may 
have become differentiated by inter-marriage with the hunting 
peoples whom they overcame, All this is matter of controversy, 
which lies outside the author’s proper subject. He iscontent to give 
an account of early man so far as he is known, and his excellent 
book will be indispensable to all students of the subject. 





RECONSTRUCTING AUSTRIA.* 
Wz described some time ago the Ter Meulen scheme for 
reconstituting the credit of the disorganized countries of 
Central Europe under the guidance of the League of Nations. 
It is gratifying to know that—if America, Serbia, and Rumania 
assent—the Financial Committee of the League may forthwith 
apply the scheme to Austria, with the consent of the Allies 
andof Austria herself. The project is explained in an instructive 
report now issued by the League, and it deserves attention. 
Austria last March appealed to the Supreme Council of 
the Allies for help in her economic distress. The Allies 
declared that they would suspend for a term of years all their 
claims upon Austria for reparation, or for the cost of the 
occupation, if Austria would accept the Ter Meulen scheme and 
entrust her assets to the control of the Financial Committee 
of the League. The Committee agreed to undertake the task 
on certain conditions, and then sent experts to Austria to study 
the situation and to find out whether the Austrian Government 
and the Austrian political parties were seriously resolved to 
co-operate with the League. The mission was satisfied that 
Austria could be saved from ruin and that she was ready to 
do her part. The Financial Committee then adopted a pian 
which received on August 13th the approval of the Supreme 
Council of the Allies. The Allies invited America, Serbia, and 
Rumania to signify their assent to the plan at the carliest 
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possible moment, so that the Financial Committce of the 
League may set to work for “ the re-establishment of economic 
equilibrium in Europe and of very life itself for Austria.” 

The success of this plan, as its authors repeatedly point out, 
will depend on the simultaneous enforcement of all its pro- 
visions. The Allies must first of all suspend their claims 
on Austria for at least twenty years. Next, they must do their 
best to remove obstacles to trade between Austria and the 
“ Succession States,” which have emerged from the wreck of 
the Hapsburg Empire. Further, Austria must adopt “ the 
most stringent measures” to restore her finances, partly by 
reducing expenditure, partly by raising an internal loan to 
balance her Budget. At present the deficit is about two-thirds 
of the whole, and is met by printing fresh paper money, with 
the result that the krone sinks lower and lower in value, and 
the expenditure soars still higher above the revenue. Austria 
is therefore required to reform her currency by adopting an 
“ Austrian franc ’’ equivalent to the fifth of a dollar and to 
50 or 100 paper kronen. This new paper coinage is to be 
issued by a private Bank of Issue, independent of the State. 
At least half of the capital of 20 million dollars is to be sub- 
scribed abroad, and half the directors will presumably be 
foreigners. The Bank is to be supervised by a Commission 
of Control, appointed by the League, who will have the right 
to veto any new Austrian loan until the State has discharged 
its liabilities to the Bank. As a guarantee for a dollar loan, 
which is to be raised abroad, Austria is to mortgage all land 
and buildings to the extent of 4 per cent. of their value—a 
guarantee equivalent to 160 million dollars. Austria is also to 
mortgage the Customs, the tobacco monopoly, the salt monopoly, 
and the revenue from mineral oil, with a net revenue estimated 
at 8 million dollars. Further, she is to raise a forced loan to 
the extent of 2 per cent. on the value of real property, she 
must abolish the food subsidies and the artificial restrictions on 
rent, and she must increase her direct taxes and her railway 
and postal rates. The Financial Committee of the League 
will authorize the issue, through their organizer, Sir Drummond 
Fraser, of Ter Meulen bonds on the security of Austria’s assets 
so as to make temporary advances to Austria until the proceeds 
of foreign loans are available. Such, in brief, is the plan 
which should lead Austria out of the morass in which she is 
struggling. 

It must be added that the League delegation to Vienna 
formed a far more favourable opinion of Austria’s economic 
outlook than some less competent observers have expressed. 
The League experts found that the Austrian industries were 
recovering and that unemployment was in May “comparatively 
unimportant.’ Austrian manufacturers had benefited by the 
fall in the price of coal and raw materials, and were able to 
obtain foreign credits for the purchase of these necessaries 
through the Austrian banks. They were hampered by the 
lack of commercial treaties with Austria’s neighbours and by 
the abnormal condition of the exchanges. Nevertheless, the 
delegation holds that ‘“ Austrian industry will have a good 
chance of maintaining itself when the present fluctuations in 
the exchange have disappeared.” Austrian commerce has 
revived “in spite of all opposition and enmity; the position 
of Vienna as commercial centre of the South-East of Europe 
will certainly be further strengthened when the obstacles to 
business, which still exist to a very great extent, are abolished.” 
The re-establishment of a stable currency in Austria would, 
of course, attract capital to Vienna and enable it once more 
to play its part as a great financial centre. There is no reason, 
then, to despair of Austria, with her natural resources and her 
skilled people, if financial help is afforded her on the conditions 
that we have summarized. But it must be borne in mind that 
she cannot do without that help. Without foreign loans 
Austria will not be able even to buy bread for her people. 
“In any case Austria is to-day, in the opinion of the delegation, 
nearer to the abyss than ever.” The Financial Committee 
of the League must act at once to avert a catastrophe the 
effects of which would be felt far beyond the borders of 


Austria, 





AN INDIAN HILL-TRIBE.* 
Messrs. Macmiiian have just added to their invaluable series 
of anthropological works a scholarly volume by Mr. J. H. Hutton 
on the Angami Nagas, one of the Naga tribes who live in the 
* The A ngami Nagas > With Some Notcs on Neighbouring Tribes. By J. He 
Hutton, London: Macmillan, 40s, net.) 
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hills between Assam and Upper Burma, to the north of Manipur. 
Most of the Nagas have come under British control within the 
last half-century, but their district is so wild and so remote 
from large centres that they have preserved most of their 
primitive usages, except, indeed, their favourite practice of head- 
hunting, which British officials, in defiance of the principle of 
“ self-determination,” have rigidly suppressed. Mr. Hutton, 
who is Deputy-Commissioner of Assam, and who evidently 
knows the Nagas well, has written a most comprehensive account 
of the principal tribe, describing their appearance and dress, 
their domestic life, their somewhat elaborate laws and customs, 
their religion, their curious folklore and their language, adding 
notes on the other Naga tribes. Numerous and excellent 
photographs and sketches illustrate the text. It is obvious 
that the Nagas have no connexion with the Hindus. Their 
language is assigned by Sir George Grierson to the Tibeto- 
Burman sub-family of the Tibeto-Chinese family, and they 
may have come from North-Western China. On the other 
hand, their passion for head-hunting and their social customs 
suggest a connexion with the head-hunters of Borneo, and 
their skill in terracing the hillsides for their crops may be 
paralleled among some of the tribes in the Philippines. They 
are a tall and well-favoured race, hardy, fond of fighting and 
possessed of a strong decorative instinct, which is shown in 
their astonishing gala costumes and in their carved village- 
gates and elaborate house-fronts. Their adherence to their 
primitive ways is not, in Mr. Hutton’s view, a sign of stupidity 
but rather the reverse :— 

“Tt is probably a great mistake to think that a primitive 
form of civilization, as we understand it, entails mental processes 
necessarily at varianco with ours. The least that can be said 
of the Naga is that in general he has mental outlooks and mental 
processes far more consonant with those of the European than 
has the ordinary native of India, whose thought has for genera- 
tions been stunted by the cumbrous wrappings of caste and 
Hinduism. Much the same may be said of the Angami character. 
Independence is its keynote, and wherever independence is found, 
frankness and honesty usually go with it.” 

The Angami are so far behind the times as to kindle a fire 
with the aid of a “ firestick ” swiftly rotated, and their grotesque 
head-dresses, bead necklaces—for the men—and curious festal 
garments recall Central Africa or Malaysia rather than the 
India which is agitated by talk of Western politics. Yet these 
simple people have a complex organization of customary law, 
as a check on their democratic and somewhat anarchic tendencies. 
It is interesting to find that they recognize private property in 
land. When a man, by patient labour, makes a terraced field 
on the hillside and digs a channel so that a stream may flow 
into the field, his cultivated patch and his water rights become 
his very own and can be sold or bequeathed. Large streams are 
regarded as the common property of the village, and some land 
is held by the kindred or the clan or the village. But the rule 
seems to be, even among these primitive people, that land 
which has been tilled or the site of a house becomes the private 
property of the man who has turned it to good account. Those 
who deny that land can rightly become private property are 
in conflict with one of the fundamental instincts of mankind. 
In regard to head-hunting, Mr. Hutton thinks that the practice 
was partly regarded asasport. The warrior who could penctrate 
the inner defences of a hostile village and kill a woman or a 
child was thought to have shown exceptional courage and 
cunning. There was, however, the underlying belief in the 
efficacy of human sacrifice to propitiate the unseen powers 
and ensure a good harvest. Further, the young Naga who had 
not secured an enemy’s head found no favour with the women 
and could not wear the warrior’s dress at festivals, just as the 
Red Indian who had not a scalp on his belt was despised. The 
Angami youths now have to resort to make-believe—cutting 
off a lock of a neighbour’s hair or pulling some of the hair from 
a cow’s tail—in crder to justify their pretensions to be warriors 
who may take part in the traditional ceremonies. This section 
of the book is most instructive, as it shows how purely symbolic 
and harmless rites have gradually replaced the barbarous usages 
of the past, among all peoples. The Angami religion is of a vague 
kind, and is essentially magical. There is an elaborate tabu, as 
we might expect. Sometimes a particular house is “out of 
bounds,” as one would say in the Army. Sometimes the village 
suspends work or intercourse with strangers for a day, perhaps 
in order to “ work magic ” against an offender. The “ penna” 
is occasionally emphasized by the holding of a kind of Com- 
mination Service. The medicine-man denounces the culprit, 
and the people answer “ Let him die!” and fling spears at a 





a, 
branch of green leaves which is supposed to personify the 


accused. “The spears are left where they li 

withers, and the subject of the curse dies a Sa = bough 
least, though it is suggested that poison is so 
administered to him, lest the curse fail. The Angamis are 
believers in dreams and resort for advice to the vleniatinn 
self, as the psycho-analysts say, whenever they want to build 
a house, to go hunting or to make a trading journey. Old women 
for a moderate fee, will dream on your behalf, and foretell the 
result of your plan. The author relates from his own experience 
one curious instance of the Angami belief that to dream of a 
man dressed entirely in new clothes is a sure premonition of 
his death :— 


—in theory, at 
metimes privily 


“He left Kohima for a tour in the Kezama village 

September 8th, 1913. At the moment of leaving, his ny iy 
reter, Zelucha of Jotsoma, came up to say that he was het 
eeling very well and would prefer to join later after two or thros 
days, so another interpreter, Vise of Viswema, was taken in his 
place. Mao was reached on the 10th, Kezakenoma on the 
llth, Razama on the 13th. At Razama Zelucha was expected 
to arrive, but another interpreter, Solhu of Kezakenoma, cams 
instead, saying that Zelucha was ill. On hearing this Vis. 
remarked that he knew it already, and that Zelucha was going 
to die. When asked how he could possibly say this, as Zelucha 
had been quite well a few days before and had not been really 
ill when Vise last saw him, Vise said that he had dreamt of him 
on the night of sleeping at Mao, and had seen him dressex| 
entirely in new clothes. This, he said, left no doubt. Tho 
news of Zelucha’s death reached camp at Tekhubama oy 
September 16th.” 


He adds in a note :— 

_ “T have a very vivid recollection of the details of this 
incident, which occurred just as has been recorded. I noted 
the dream and its interpretation in my tour diary (now in 
the Deputy-Commissioner’s office in Kohima) when it was 
mentioned to me, and before Zelucha’s death had actually 
occurred. He died, I think, on the 14th. He had been of great 
assistance in collecting the information given in this monograph 
and the loss was a personal one.” 

It may have been a ccincidence, but it is at any rate well 
attested. We may commend especially the fascinating chapter 
on Angami folklore and village songs which Mr. Hutton has 
collected. One of the tales from these isolated Indian hills is 
almost exactly the same as Grimm’s story of “ Big Klaus and 
Little Klaus,” and most of the others are recognizable as variants 
of the folk-tales which seem to be part of the common inheritance 
of the peoples. Mr. Hutton’s book is typical of the excellent 
work that many of our trained administrators have done 
in preserving a faithful and sympathetic record of the primitive 
races under their guardianship before the traditional habiis 
and customs are submerged by the spread of Western civilization. 





CONCRETE.* 

Mr. Harrison Howe’s book, The New Stone Age, has to do 
exclusively with our twentieth-century world, and not with the 
distant Neolithic conditions that his title might imply. To most 
of us the present is more exciting than the past, and the new age 
of concrete that is actually dealt with more stimulating than the 
far-off things with which we seemed to be threatened by the 
dissembling superscription. It would appear, however, that even 
in America, of which country Mr. Howe writes almost exclusively, 
concrete construction still has some architectural prejudice to 
fight on account of a certain disrepute attaching to it through 
early misuse. 

The half-apologetie pioneers dared not let concrete building 
stand forth unashamed for what it was—a new method with a 
new technique—but must needs muddle and fuss its monu- 
mental qualities away under a pastiche of this and that alien 
and outmoded architectural “ style.’ The engineers who cared 
nothing for these things used concrete better than did the 
architects, and indeed better than they themselves knew. 
Sometimes their purely utilitarian structures turned out ill- 
proportioned and lumpish—but often enough a grain elevator, 
a bridge, a factory, or some other such thing got itself built that 
was, in its broad simplicity and reasonableness, aesthetically 
satisfying in an cminent degree. 

Now, in America at least, the engineer and the architect have 
learnt from each other, and really magnificent things are made to 
happen in concrete, no longer by chance but by close co-operation 
between science and art—the latter exploiting, pointing, and 
harmonizing the dictates of the former. The American concrete 
builder seems to have built most things and to be ready to build 
anything. He prefers a Panama Canal, a Million Ton Grain 


© Ths New Stone Age. By Harrison E. Howe. University of London Press 
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cjlo, an immense public building, or an inter-State trunk road, 
put he is not above turning out quite creditable “‘ Artistic Con- 
crete Products” that you may buy across the counter and 
carry home under your arm. He might well take the motto 
“Unafraid.” And, seeing the thoroughness with which the 
whole subject has been studied, there certainly seems small 
cause for fear. Long scientific research, experiments, and tests 
have provided a great mass of data that gives the modern 
eoncrete-builder an almost complete mastery over his astonishing 
material. . ; 

Mr. Howe's book, though not unduly technical, gives much 
curious information :— 

“The desirability of knowing just how the reinforcement is 

distributed after the concrete has been poured has led to the 
development of special tests, some of which involve the use of 
the X-ray, with which concrete joints may be examined and sny 
displacement of the reinforcement located. . . . It was 
while coating forms upon which to mount the skins of animals 
for museum purposes that Carl E. Akely felt the need of a more 
fexible and easior way of spreading plaster of Paris. He turned 
to compressed air as an aid, and finally perfected the mechanical 
device now known as the cement-gun. . . . Akely hit upon 
the simple scheme of conveying the dry material to the nozzle 
by means of compressed air, and of introducing in the nozzle 
a spray of water under pressure twenty pounds greater than the 
air-pressure. In this way hydration and deposition is secured 
coincidently, making it possible not only to spray as thin a coat 
as may be desired, but also to build up this coat to any desired 
thickness. . . + The cement-gun is a decided advance in 
engineering, and will doubtless come to play as important a part 
in future work as the mechanical concrete-mixer plays in con- 
struction projects. There are more than three hundred thousand 
conerete-mixers in use to-day, and, while it may be some time 
before so many cement-guns are in use, their number is steadily 
increasing.” 
The “ cement-gun ”’ may indeed have an influence on civilization 
not less than that of the Prussian “‘ needle gun” or the French 
“75”! One can even imagine the place of a Power in the scale 
of civilization being determined in a saner world by its muster 
of cement-guns—its “* weapons of construction,” rather than 
by its tale of howitzers. Given a rigid and sufficient framework 
of metal mesh, a cement-gun can literally (in the new sense) 
“blow up” a small house, complete with roof and floors, in a 
matter of a few hours. 

It also has a great field as a “ petrifier ” :— 

“ Railroads have had considerable difficulty with the corrosion 

of iron and steel that comes into frequent contact with smoke 
and gas from locomotives. The sulphurous and sulphuric-acid 
vapors in the products of combustion come into contact with 
these metals in a way to cause great corrosion. Steel can bo 
preserved from this destruction by coating it with cement, which 
has been found to be one of the best preservatives for this 
purpose. Before cement can be applied the metal must be sand- 
blasted clean, and the cement-gun can be used as a sand-blast 
apparatus for this purpose. The machine allows the appli- 
cation of the mortar under pressure in a way that fills all pores 
in the surface of the steel and eliminates the air that always 
«companies hand-placed mortar. In one of the great terminals 
more than one million square feet of steel surface has been covered 
with an almost unbelievable saving in the dead load, and at a 
cost less than that of the forms that would have been necessary 
had the concrete been poured.” 
Mr. Howe canvasses the great advantages of concrete railway 
beds and roadways, and gives some interesting notes on the 
“curing” of concrete, upon the adequacy of which its wearing 
qualities so much depend. A few such examples as the noble 
and anonymous structure in Exhibition Road prove that we 
in London are not altogether without a ‘“‘ sense of concrete,” 
however much the “ artistic concrete products ” of the Euston 
Road may seem to prove the contrary. 

Our attempts at decorative concrete are so far wholly 
mclancholy—the “sucked” and eroded memories of late 
copies of inferior antiques. In this country no person of 
taste either makes or buys anything of concrete—whether vase, 
baluster, column, seat. or bird-bath. Form, colour, and texture 
are all invariably distressing, or at best depressing. In Ger- 
many it is otherwise. Concrete ornamentation, instead of 
having been given a bad name and hanged, has been most 

intelligently exploited by craftsmen of taste and talent, and has 
created a large demand amengst the enlightened. Anyone 
who visited the Cologne and Leipzig exhibitions just before 
g p2ii 
the war must have been impressed by the quite admirable 
* Plastic Art” exhibits in concrete. Much of the work was in a 
rather coarse-grained material having a slightly mottled colour, 
mostly light greys and browns, and appeared to have been 
finished with a chisel after casting, whilst the concrete was still 
but half-set. The present writer possesses a delightful life- 
sized boy's head finished in this fashion and bought for twelve 


| for suspense so patiently endured. 





marks in Berlin in 1914. It blows a jet of water into a fountain 
basin, and is a very pleasant and undeniable ‘“ work of art.” 
Why does not some one in England earn our gratitude and our 
sovereigns by fabricating really well-designed garden orna- 
ments of decent texture and colour and at an equitable price ? 
It is to be hoped that the collections of squalid ‘‘ cement-ware” 
objects that have recently become a feature of most flower shows 
are no criterion of the demand, but merely a confession of the 
wretchedness of the supply. It should encourage some enter- 
prising minor sculptor to hurry along with “ the goods.” 





“THE MYSTERIOUS HAND; OR, SUBTERRANEAN 
HORRORS.” * 

Ir will probably surprise most readers to learn that the names 
of the novels supplied to Isabella Thorpe “ by a Miss Andrews, 
one of the sweetest creatures in the world,’ were all titles 
of actual works of fiction. There was The Midnight Bell, The 
Necromancer of the Black Forest, The Castle of Wolfbach, The 
Children of the Abbey, and Horrid Mysteries. All these and a 
dozen more, besides all the better known examples of the school 
of the Gothic romance, has Miss Edith Birkhead read, and she 
proves a most entertaining, well-informed guide along the 
narrow subterranean passages, and among the skeletons, iron 
chests, and extinguished tapers of their narratives. The present 
writer confesses to have been in early life an eager reader 
of such tales, to have followed Emily within the fatal walls of 
the Castle of Udolpho, and with her heard spectres shriek or 
tempests rage ; to have listened to the footfalls of the twenty 
bearers of the gigantic sword echo through the courtyards of 
Otranto, and to have shuddered before the pyramid of human 
skulls in Vathek. 

But how the mind even then longed for an epitome! The 
horrors were so well prepared for, the love-making and the 
moralizing so leisurely, the repetitions so shameless, the inserted 
narratives so vexing! But Miss Birkhead is so liberal with her 
summaries of plots, so happy in her generalizations and comments, 
that we never feel in the least inclined to go back to the originals 
—Rosa Matilda’s or Maturin’s piled sentences. Her views, 
too, on the points that diviled young ladies, are so sound! In 
the matter of the Black Veil in The Mysteries of Udolpho, for 
instance. A picture is, it is believed, concealed behind a Black 
Veil (how superior to a mere curtain!) in one of the many 
deserted chambers of the castle. Early in the second volume 
Emily determines to gaze upon this picture :— 

‘**«Emily passed on with faltering steps and, having paused 

a moment at the door before she attempted to open it, she 
then hastily entered the chamber and went towards the picture, 
which appeared to be enclosed in a frame of uncommon size, 
that hung in a dark part of the room. She paused again and 
then, with a timid hand, lifted the veil, but instantly let it 
fall—perceiving that what it had concealed was no picture 
and, before she could leave the chamber, she dropped senseless 
on the floor.’ ” 
She recovers, but till the close of the third volume the horror 
preys upon her mind, and not till then “does Mrs. Radcliffe 
mercifully consent to tell us not only what Emily thought that 
she beheld, but what was actually there.” 

““« There appeared, instead of the picture she had expected, 
within the recess of the wall, a human figure of ghastly paleness, 
stretched at its length, and dressed in the habiliments of the 
grave. What added to the horror of the spectacle was that 
the face appeared partly decayed and disfigured by worms, 
which were visible on the features and hands.’ ”’ 

The figure is, however, merely a wax-work. 

“The explanation falls so ludicrously short of our expectations 
and is soimprobable a possibility, that Mrs. Radcliffe would have 
been wise not to defraud Catherine Morland and other readers of 
the pleasure of guessing aright. Few enjoy being baffled and 
thwarted in so unexpected a fashion. The skeleton of Signora 
Laurentina was the least that could be expected as a reward 
But long ere this disclosure 
we have learnt by bitter experience to distrust Mrs. Radclifie’s 
secrets and to look for ultimate disillusionment.” 
3ut the later writers were not so fraudulent, and after a while 
the Gothic flowers become more than a little full-blown. 

‘‘Maturin seems to have crowded into his story nearly every 
character and incident that had been employed in earlier Gothic 
romances. . . . From beneath Schemoli’s cowl flash the 
piercing eyes, whose very glance will daunt the bravest heart ; 
his sallow visage is furrowed with the traces of bygone passions ; 
he shuns society, and is dreaded by his associates. ‘The oppressed 
maiden, driven into a nunnery, drugged and immured, the 
ambitious countess, the devoted, loquacious servant, the 
a * The Tule of Terror: a Study of the Gothic Romance. By Edith Lirkhead, 
London: Constable. [15s. net.) 
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inhuman abbess—all play their accustomed parts. The back- 
ground shifts from the robber’s den to the ruined chapel, from 
the castle vault to the dungeon of the Inquisition, each scene 
being admirably suited to the situation contrived, or the emotion 
displayed. Maturin had accurately inspected the passages 
ond trap-doors of Otranto. No item, not a rusty lock, not a 
creaking hinge, had escaped his vigilant eye. He knew in- 
timately every nook and cranny of Mrs. Radcliffe’s Gothic 
abbeys. He had viewed with trepidation their bloodstained 
floors, their skeletons and corpses, and had carefully calculated 
the psychological effect of these properties.” 


There is much to be said against books about books, but here 
in The Tale of Terror is a clear case of the advantages of this 
class of literature. The reader who has ever wondered at some 
tale of bandit or spectre in a “Keepsake” will find a great deal 
to amuse him here, while Miss Birkhead’s account of the origin 
of Frankenstein and his monster and of Dr. Drake’s experi- 
ments are of considerable interest, both to the novelist and the 
psychologist. 





GOOD ENGLISH.* 
Tus reviewer of books which deal with certain spheres of 
knowledge often feels inclined to paraphrase Sir Robert Walpole’s 
words: “There ought to be very few Prime Ministers. It 
is not good that many men should know how bad men are.’’ 
So the reluctant critic feels there should be very few reviewers, 
for it is not good for people to know how bad books are. But 
this depressing doctrine is no longer true as regards modern 
books upon education. Here the critic is constantly astonished 
at the number of humane, amusing, and enlightened minds 
with which he comes in contact. Dr. Ballard’s agreeable 
little book on teaching the mother tongue is only one among 
many charming and amusing text-books. He is entirely con- 
cerned with elementary schools, and regards his subject very 
much from the point of view of Professor Aydelotte (the author 
of The Oxford Stamp), one of whose major contentions it was 
that, in order to be able to write, it is above all things necessary 
to be able to think, and, secondly, to desire to communicate 
thoughts to some other mind. Even Pepys probably 
believed his cypher would be read. Reading plenty of good 
books is the most ready and easy method of making people 
think, especially when our aim is the verbal expression of these 
thoughts, for the method with which the knowledge is imparted 
obviously decreases the unready writer’s difficulties. That the 
learner may desire to express the information he has himself 
received he must have some one to whom to express it. Dr, 
Ballard very properly pokes fun at a system by which 
unfortunate pupils 
“are asked to write compositions which are not letters addressed 
to friends, nor papers to be read to the class, nor articles for 
the school magazine, nor memoranda for the instruction or 
entertainment of the teacher, nor writings for any specific 
purpose or addressed to any specific person.” 
The pupil for the most part knows that the teacher, if he reads 
the essay at all, will read it grimly and hastily. It is no good 
for him to try to amuse the teacher, to tell him something 
he did not know before, or convince him of the error of his 
ways. 

* As it is, too much strain is put upon the teacher: more 
responsiveness is demanded of him than one poor soul can 
supply. The difficulty is partly met by increasing the amount 
of oral composition and diminishing the amount of written com- 
position. When, however, a child does write, I submit that the 
product of his pen should be read by somebody; but that 
*somebody’ need not be the teacher. It may be another 
peopl. or a friend, or a parent. But whoever the reader is to 

, the writer should definitely be told, so that he should know 
whose mind he is to try to influence. For every vital piece of 
writing is a deliberate attempt to influence some other human 
mind.” 

As to style itsclf, Dr. Ballard is all for positive rather than 
negative teaching. Poverty of ideas and poverty of words are 
generally the difficulties with elementary school children. 

“What does it matter if the young writer mixes his meta- 
phors a little ? We should be grateful that he has metaphors 
to mix. Let him—if he can—split his infinitives, dislocate his 
adverbs, detach his participles, and commit all those faults of 
style which far better people have committed before him. 
And as for the fine writing to which adolescents are prone, 
that is a complaint which every boy or girl of parts seems to 
catch, and, having caught and passed through, is all the better 
for. At the time he is sincere : the gorgeous phrases fit the pre- 
vailing mood. And sincerity in writing outweighs a multitude 
of defects.” 


Which of us who has had to criticize the writing of young people 





“* Teaching the Mother Tonque. ‘By Philip Boswood Ballard, M.A., D.Litt. 
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ras 
has not learned that the correct young writer will probably 


never come to anything, and that it is the “ purple-patcher ” 
who is likely to write well and copiously in the end? He iv 
two charming instances from the announcements of a ‘itt 
girl of four—first of ideas outstripping words, then of “ak 
outstripping ideas: “That fire-engine is going to un-catch 
the house on fire”; “All the little butterflies and burglars 
have gone to bed.” Where is the man with soul so dead we 
can fail to appreciate the charm of this alliteration ? 





FICTION. 


RICH RELATIVES.* 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie reveals in his dedication that the 
theme of his story is in A Minor. One would have thought 
that any major key with the direction allegro con brio would 
have been more in accordance with the contents of his novel, 
for Rich Relatives is frankly a rather bustling comedy in which 
divers middle-class families are caricatured. The heroine, 
Jasmine Grant, is the daughter of an artist who can be described 
only as having been a “sport” in the family in which hoe 
was born, for, although he dies before the beginning of the 
book, the reader gathers that his Bohemian temperament wags 
entirely unlike that of his conventional “ rich relatives,” It 
is the misfortune of Jasmine to be dependent on these 
people, though for a variety of reasons she seems unable 
to settle down anywhere for very long. The motives of 
her aunts and uncles for moving her on are not always 
quite convincing, and one is inclined to suspect that Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie has set himself a definite list of situations 
which he wishes to describe, and that he will not allow 
his heroine to rest till he has dealt with them all. First 
there are the great doctor and his wife, Sir Hector Grant, 
Baronet, who objects to the diminuiive “ Bart.” because a 
malevolent wit once in a visitors’ book “added an ‘3s’ to the 
Bart. in allusion to the hospital that produced him, and 
Sir Hector, gloating over the hotel book next morning, was so 
much shocked that he insisted upon the abbreviation Bt. ever 
afterwards.” In this household Jasmine plays the part of a 
kind of Cinderella, her two very disagreeable cousins being 
unwilling to share their chances of matrimony with her. After 
indulging in a midnight escapade with Harry Vibart, an eligible 
youth whom her cousins wish to annex, she is quickly shipped 
off to the Eneas Grants at Hampstead, where her aunt by 
marriage, who rejoices in the extraordinary name of Cuckoo, 
presides over the Oriental hangings, which are the relics of her 
husband’s Consular career, and the Angora cats, which are her 
substitute for children. Aunt Cuckoo becomes a Roman 
Catholic, adopts a baby, and gets rid of Jasmine because the 
baby prefers her to its adopted mother. This is unconvincing, 
as it is more probable that a woman of Aunt Cuckoo's type 
would have kept Jasmine to act as an unpaid nursery-maid 
and save her from those moments in its daily life in which 
the best loved infant becomes a burden to its relations. However, 
an opportunity is afforded to introduce Great-Uncle Matthew 
touncivell, to whose care Jasmine is transferred. He is the 
rich miser of the family, from whom all his relations expect an 
inheritance, and though Jasmine is sent to him to keep her 
out of the way, later on every effort is made to prevent her 
getting too great a hold on the old man, Mr. Harry Vibart 
causes Jasmine to fall out with Uncle Matthew, who sends her 
on to the Deanery at Silchester, where she possesses an aunt 
who is the wife of Dean Lightbody. The Dean—much the 
most attractive person in the book—is absorbed in a history 
of the Anglo-Saxons, and employs Jasmine as a secretary to 
her great joy as she prefers his society to that of his six boys. 
The Dean appears to change his typists very frequently :— 

“ Jasmine, remembering that her aunt had alluded in her 
first letter to the Dean’s dislike of constantly changing typists, 
asked him one day on their way down to lunch why he had 
had so much trouble with his secretaries. 

‘One used a particularly vicious kind of scent. Another 
was continually scratching at her garter. One used to breathe 
over my head when she came across to give me what she had 
been doing. Another thought she knew how to punctuate. 
And one who had studied history at Lady Margaret’s quoted 
Freeman against me! My clerical position forbade me to 
swear at them. My brain in consequence became surcharged 
with blood. So I used to work them to death, and when one 
of them who refused to be worked to death and refused to give 
notice . . . Jasmine! this must never go beyond you 
andme. .. .’ 


* Rich Relatives, By Compton Mackenzie, London: Martin Secker, [9s. net.} 
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‘No, Uncle Arnold,’ she promised eagerly. ‘ But do tell me 


w you gotridofher.” ; 
-< Ae | to put drawing-pins on her chair. Not a word to a 


soul! My wile would suspect me of being a Papist like yourself 

if she found out, and the Bishop, who now thinks I’m mad, 

would then be sure of it. Never let a bishop be suro of any- 
p . * > 

thing. He thrives on ambiguity.’ ” 

All went well at the Deanery till the eldest son, a terrible prig, 
arrived home, and in the belicf that his best chance to acquire 
Italian was to fall in love with somebody who spoke it, “ pro- 
ceeded to fall in love with Jasmine in the same earnest, acquisi- 
tive way in which he would have proceeded to buy a highly 
recommended new type of notebook.” Three of his abominable 
young brothers play a practical joke on Jasmine and cause 
the ever-useful Harry Vibart to meet her in a ruined tower, 
where Edward comes to look for her. Poor Jasmine after 
this is again moved on to a new uncle—Colonel Alexander 
Grant—with whom a lunatic Pomeranian prince has made 
his home; and here Mr. Compton Mackenzie abandons comedy 
for farce, with the result that this episode is distinctly tiresome. 
In the end she goes back to Sir Hector Grant in Harley Street, 
where Uncle Matthew plays the part of a fairy-godmother and 
provides her with a dress in which to attend the ball where 
Harry Vibart finally meets her, and the reader will hear the 
sound of wedding-bells in the near future. 

It would be unkind to apply the epithet “ sparkling” to the 
book, but its only excuse is to entertain the reader. One of the 
most amusing passages is Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s account 
of a woman of middle-age whose best feature is her nose ! 

“Women with pretty complexions, women with shapely 
ankles, women with beavtiful hair, women with liquid or 
uminous eyes, women with gxquisite ears, women with lovely 

£xq j 
mouths, women with good figures, women with snowy arms, 
women with slim hands, women with graceful necks, all these 
have a property that bears a steady interest in becoming 
gestures. Powder-pufis, petticoats, combs, ear-rings, and a 
hundred other excuses are not wanting; but the only way of 
calling attention to a nose, at any rate in civilized society, is by 
blowing it, which, however delicate the laced handkerchief, 
is never a gesture that adds to the pleasure of the company. 
Lady Grant could do nothing with her magnificent nose except 
bring it into profile, and this gave her tace a haughty and 
inattentive expression that made people think that she was 
unsympathetic. Enthusiasm cannot display itself nasally 
except among rabbits, and of course elephants.” 

But the persons of the drama are too numerous and some of 

them too exaggerated, and Jasmine herself hardly succeeds in 

arousing the interest which would draw the book into a 
& 

coherent whole. 





The Ponson Case. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Collins. 
7s. 6d. net.)—A most admirable detective story in which the 
mystery of the first chapter is cleverly elucidated. The convolu- 
tions of the plot carry the reader with breathless interest through 
nearly three hundred pages, and not the least of the excellences 
of the book is that the investigations are carried out by a reaj 
Scotland Yard inspector, and no “ gifted amateur” gets any 
chance to meddle with the problem. It is obvious that in a 
book of this kind all attempts at describing the plot are most 
unfair, and we can only refer any reader who wishes for nearly 
three hours of entertaining reading to the volume itself. 

READABLE Novets.—A Fool's Errand. By Mrs. Victor 
Rickard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.) A story of an 
impersonation in which the hero, for want of something to do, 
goes to Rangoon to take up a most disreputable post which a man 
of the same name whom he comes across in a hotel is willing to 
surrender to him. Though amusing, the writing of the book is 
hardly up to Mrs. Rickard’s level. The Blue Dress. By 
Violet Ford. (Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.)—An amusing little book 
concerning the adventures of a Swiss girl who comes to England 
to look after a child. The account of how on her return home 
she improves her father’s café will be enjoyed by readers of 
simple tastes and who like an ingenuous and perfectly innocent 
story. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——_—_ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





Tue Surptemper Macaztnes.—Dr. Addison has the place of 
honour in the Nineteenth Century for an article on ‘“‘ Housing,” 
in which he gives his reasons for objecting to the curtailment 
of his programme. “ It is fatal to success that our endeavour 





should be subject to precipitate interruptions or be at the 
mercy of clamour or of considerations of transient political 
advantage.” Dr. Addison does not believe that private enter- 
prise will be able to overtake the arrears of house-building or to 
make slum properties habitable. There is much good sense in 
what he says about the importance of the housing question, 
but it is characteristic of him to ignore the financial problems 
involved. There are many things that we should like to do 
but that we cannot afford todo. Dr. Addison assumes, however, 
that the Ministry of Health was entrusted with Fortunatus’ 
purse, and that the Cabinet did wrong to take that purse from 
him. Sir Henry Craik, in “The Nation and Finance,” reminds 
us of the painful facts of swollen and reckless expenditure which 
Dr. Addison refuses to face. In an article on “ The Problem 
of the Navies: What will Command the Sea ?” Vice-Admiral 
Mark Kerr contends that “ battle fleets are only of use in certain 
geographical divisions where the bases are not far apart,” but 
are useless “for wars in which the combatant countries are 
separated by thousands of miles of ocean.” The application 
of this doctrine to the Pacific is obvious, but the question is 
perhaps more complex than the Admiral supposes. He holds 
that the British Navy must be maintained for the defence of 
our sea communications, but that it does not need more battle- 
ships for that purpose. Mrs. Harold Williams gives a notable 
account of “ The Bolshevik Food System,’ which has inevitably 
produced famine. She points out that even now there is a 
surplus of corn in various Russian provinces, but that it cannot be 
distributed because “ the Bolsheviks will not allow the foodstuffs 
to slip from their hands.” ‘ Bread to them is the symbol of 
power.” Lord Lambourne contributes a powerful and weighty 
indictment of the “ Terrible Traffic in Horses ”’ from this country 
to Belgium which the Spectator has so often denounced without, 
unhappily, persuading the Ministry of Agriculture to take really 
effective measures to stop this cruel and disgraceful trade. 
Sir Charles Macara, writing on ‘* The Industrial Crisis and the 
Remedy,” pleads for a revival of the Industrial Council of 1911 
and for the cessation of Government interference with industry. 
Captain A. 8. Herbert, under the title of ‘“‘ The Socialization of 
Industry,” uses hypothetical figures to persuade himself that 
the high profits made in very good years might be applied to 
maintain wages at a high level in lean years ; it is an ingenious 
article, but the premises are unsound. Mr. G. Holt Thomas 
records the results of “Two Years of Commercial Flying,” 
contrasting the decline of the new industry in England with 
the success of the heavily subsidized French services. Mrs. 
Watts-Dunton, concluding her attractive Recollections of 
Swinburne,” recalls the poet’s passionate admiration for Dickens. 
Mr. Humphry Ward gives a scholarly and interesting account 
of ‘An Art Dealer under Louis XY.’’—Lazare Duvaux, who 
supplied the King and the Court, and especially Madame de 
Pompadour, with the exquisite furniture, porcelain and other 
decorative work that the favourite loved. Duvaux did 
not disdain to supply her with “a box of Portugal water’ 
or “six polished stecl buckles for her corset,’ and one 
of his bills records a loan of three livres which the great 
lady wished to give to a beggar-woman outside the shop.—— 
To the Fortnightly Sir Oliver Lodge contributes an instructive 
account of ‘‘ Einstein’s Real Achievement.” The basis of the 
new theory is “ a fuller realization of the wide-spreading influence 
of a medium with finite properties, essentially pervading all 
space in which phenomena occur, and away from whose perfect 
but dominating uniformity we cannot escape ’’—the medium 
being “ physical space-time.” Sir Oliver Lodge, as a physicist, 
declines to admit that the mathematicians have attained the 
complete solution of the problem. Dr. Hogarth has a notable 
paper on “‘ Lord Cromer To-day,” in which he tries to deduco 
from the late Lord Cromer’s record, the kind of advice that he 
would give in regard to Egypt now. Dr. Hogarth thinks that Lord 
Cromer would recommend the abandonment of the Protectorate 
and the “ recognition of the sovereign autonomy of Egypt” ; 
but that he would desire the ‘‘ continuance of the British occupa- 
tion in force sufficient to ensure the permanent maintenance of 
the new order,” “ British control of the external policy and 
foreign relations of Egypt and British guardianship of the 
neutrality of the Suez Canal.” Mr. Claud Mullins writes tem- 
perately on “ The War Criminals’ Trials” at Leipzig, which he 
attended in an official capacity with the British legal representa- 
tives. He declares that the presiding judge, Dr. Schmidt, took 
pains to arrive at the truth, and he lays stress on the fact that 
in five out of the six cases put forward by Great Britain the 
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German accused were convicted and sentenced. The sentences 
were trivial, but the cases established the principle “ that might 
is not right and that men whose sole conception of duty to their 
country is to inflict torture upon others will be in danger of 
being put on their trial” —even in Germany. Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott has a lucid article on “‘ The Economics of Communism : 
Theory and Practice”; he points out very justly that, while 
most Socialists repudiate the practice of Bolshevism, their 
economic creed rests on the same foundation as Lenin’s and is 
just as unsound as his. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton gives a lengthy 
and interesting account of “ The Work of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research,” and summarizes the “established facts” 
which the Society has, she thinks, made clear. Thus, “ appari- 
tions involving some veridica! element have been seen, both of 
the living and the dead.” Professor L. P. Shanks discusses the 
career and the work of Baudelaire, who was born in 1821, and 
Mr. Herbert Vivian writes pleasantly of “The New Venice,” 
where, he says, a great modern port and a new industrial quarter 
are now under construction, in readiness for the commercial 
developments of the near future——In the Contemporary 
Lord Meston, in an article on “Changing Pastures in India,” 
discusses the situation cautiously and somewhat hopefully. 
Mr. Gandhi's extremists, he says, represent Hindu orthodoxy, 
intolerant of any Western ideas; but he seems to think that 
the new Moderate party may yet prevail, if we give them 
encouragement and help. Bishop Welldon writes on “ The 
Future of the Classics,” emphasizing the supreme value of the 
humanities and the wisdom of encouraging classical studies 
“among all boys and girls who are intellectually capable of 
deriving true profit from them.” Mr. M. T. Z. Tyau, a Chinese 
writer, describes “The Moving of the Waters in China ”— 
that is, the gradual spread of Western ideas and the growth 
of modern industries. A new phonetic alphabet has come into 
use, and many newspapers use the spoken language in place 
of classical Chinese. Mr. Tyau is an optimist and an ardent 
Republican, and he believes that China will regain her stability. 
Captain H. B. Usher states “‘ Mesopotamia’s Claim on Great 
Britain.” ‘ We cannot just dump the Emir Feisul at Baghdad 
and then bow ourselves out.” An understanding with Mustapha 
Kemal is, he thinks, necessary if we are to have peace on the 
Tigris. Miss Dorothy Thompson gives a lively sketch of affairs 
in “ Amazing Hungary”; she says that the reaction against 
the Jewish Bolshevik terror at Budapest has led to a 
vigorous anti-Semitic movement. Miss Vernon Lee has 
an attractive essay on “ Dionysus in the Euganean Hills,” 
suggested by one of Pater’s Imaginary Portraits. 
The National Review has a plain-spoken article on “ Lord 
Chelmsford’s Viceroyalty,” by an anonymous critic who does 
not admire the ex-Viceroy. Major Lefebure pleads for ‘“ Chem- 
ical Disarmament” in Germany, on the ground thet her 
enormous dye factories were used for the production of poison 
gas and may be so used again, though the Peace Treaty forbids 
it. Mr. H. E. M. Stutfield, under the heading of “ Are You a 
Jesuit ?”’ puts the case against the order strongly and clearly. 
Professor Wilden Hart describes “‘ A Holiday in Poland.” He 
says, incidentally, that he and his wife stayed at the best hotel 
in Warsaw for a week, and that their bill came to only twenty- 
six shillings, thanks to the absurdly low exchange. He urges 
British manufacturers to study the Polish market. Mr. J. H. 
Schooling’s review of “‘ Ten Years of National Finance ” deserves 
careful study. Mr. W. Roberts’s article on “ Lists of Sub- 
scribers ’’ is an interesting account of the eighteenth-century prac- 
tice of publishing mainly by subscription—a practice which Pope 
did much to establish by his wonderfully successful version of the 
Iliad, the subscription list of which extends to many pages.—— 
Blackwood’s has a further instalment of its spirited “Tales of 
the R.LC.,” which show in detail the nature of the methods 
practised by Mr. De Valera’s “army” at the expense of unpro- 
tected women and unarmed men in the South and West of 
Ireland. Mr. C. E. Montague contributes, under the title of 
“A Trade Report Only,” a spirited sketch of experiences in an 
“unhealthy ” spot on the Western Front. Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. E. Vickery gives an account of the suppression of a false 
prophet in the Sudan—one of those capital papers “‘ From the 
Outposts” for which Blackwood’s has a well - deserved repu- 
tation. Mr. Hope Dawlish’s paper on “ Two Hotels ’—one in 





the Legation Quarter of Peking, the other at Cologne under 
the British occupation—is picturesque end instructive.——The 
London Mercury is unusually interesting this month. It includes 
the first part of a mediaeval tale, ‘‘ Peronnik the Fool,” which 











Mr. George Moore mentions as the work of Héloise in his Héloise 
and Abélard ; “ A True Story” of a wreck, written by a plain 
sailor-man with no thought of publication; a critical essay 
on Mr. Belloc by Mr. Edward Shanks ; and a whimsical memoir 
of James Lackington, an eighteenth-century bookseller a 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett. To humble the pride of dramatists and 
actors, the magazine reprints the recent judgment of the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, who had to determine whether 
the Academy of Dramatic Art could be legally regarded as a 
society “instituted for purposes of the fine arts,” and who 
ruled that it could not, inasmuch as dramatic art was not one 
of the fine arts. Thus is a muchk-debated aesthetic problem 
settled, in the eyes of the law, by an official who has a lively 
sense of humour and does not disdain to quote Gautier or to 
hope, with Lord Campbell, “ that the society may long flourish, 
paying its poor rates.” The poetry, too, is good. There js a 
spirited poem by Mr. Vachel Lindsay, entitled “ I know all this, 
when gipsy fiddles cry,” and there are some stately verses on 
‘Memory ” by Mr. Shanks. 


The Annual Report for 1920-21 of Sir Arthur Pearson’s National 
Institute for the Biind, 224 Great Portland Street, W. 1, js 
once more a record of much admirable and self-denying work 
for blind people from childhood to old age. The output of books 
and music in Braille type has been large; fourteen Braille 
magazines and newspapers are published by the Institute, 
The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust assisted this part of the 
work, Blind people were trained in increasing numbers for 
various occupations, and those who were unemployed received 
assistance. 


The Journal issued to its members by the Society of Compara. 
tive Legislation (Elm Court, Temple) contains in its July issue 
a brief, but instructive, review by Sir Courtenay Ibert of the 
new laws made in different parts of the Empire, and in some 
foreign countries, and described at length by many learned 
contributors. Sir Courtenay Ilbert, who was for years the Clerk 
to the House of Commons, remarks of Westminster in 1919 that 
“the quantity of legislation produced in the session was prodi- 
gious, but its quality left much to be desired.” ‘ There have 
been many complaints of scamped and hasty work, and the 
Statutes of the year have been found difficult to construe and 
difficult to work.” It is a notable criticism from such an 
authority. We are glad to know that the Society is flourishing, 
for it performs a useful task. 


The July number of the Journal of the Parliaments of the 
Empire (Empire Parliamentary Association, Westminster Hall ; 
10s. net) is important for its admirable summaries of the debates 
in four of the Dominion Parliaments on the programme for tho 
Imperial Conference which has now ended. There was some 
plain speaking at Ottawa, Melbourne, and Cape Town, and it 
is well to know what the unofficial members said. We may 
draw attention also to the debate at Ottawa on the proposal to 
appoint a Canadian Minister to Washington—a proposal which 
was by no means favourably received. 


Mr. C. H. Tolley, of Great Winchester Street, E.C., has issued 
a sixth and much-improved edition of Tolley’s Complete Income 
Tax Chart (published by the author, 2s. 6d. net), which, as we 
have said before, is a handy and useful compilation. It deals 
with Income Tax, Excess Profits Duty, Corporation Profits 
Tax, and Super-tax, and gives much information in a compact 
form. Messrs. Oliver and Boyd issue a fourth revised edition 
of their simpler guide, Income Tax and Super-Tax, 1842-1922 
(1s. net), giving on one large folding-sheet a tabular view of 
rates, allowances, and so forth, with illustrative examples. 
It is printed in bold type, and will be found helpful, if not 
comforting. 





The appearance of Industrial India (Bombay and London: 
Tata Publicity Corporation, 2 rupees), a handsome monthly 
review “devoted to the development of India’s resources and 
industries,” is a sign of the times. Modern industries lave 
been growing up rapidly in India, and have received a great 
stimulus from the war, which checked the flow of European 
imports and compelled India to rely on her own resources. 
Large schemes for developing hydro-electric power are under 
way, and partly in operation, especially in the Western Ghats, 
for the supply of Bombay mills, and are described in this issue 
with a map and illustrations. If India can use her abundant 
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water-power cheaply for the generation of electricity, she 
will become a formidable industrial competitor. The review is 
well written and well produced, and deals with the various 
sides of industry in a scientific spirit. 





A Hundred Years in the Highlands, By Osgood Hanbury 
Mackenzie, of Inverewe. (Arnold. 16s. net.)—This highly 
interesting book is based not merely on the reminiscences of 
Mr. Mackenzie, who is seventy-nine and has spent most of his 
life at Gairloch and Loch Ewe, but also on his uncle’s unpub- 
lished memoirs, which go back to the year 1803. The book thus 
covers almost the whole modern period in which the Western 
Highlands have gradually emerged from the primitive conditions 
that Dr. Johnson found on his memorable tour. Even in the 
author’s childhood the Gairloch district had no roads; in 1803 
a troop of tenants with led horses took three days to convey 
the family to Gairloch from Dingwall. My. Mackenzie describes 
the social changes that he has witnessed, and abounds in excellent 
anecdotes of sport, smugglers and fairies. He devotes a chapter 
to his famous gardens at Inverewe, made on what was a barren 
waste in 1862. Indeed, his Highland memories deserve to be 
ranked with the Lowland reminiscences of “ Jupiter” Carlyle 
and Dean Ramsay. It may be interesting to add that the 
author’s ancestral home at Gairloch, of which he has much to 
say, is now held by his nephew, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, who is 
entertaining the Prime Minister. 





Motya: A Phoenician Colony in Sicily. By Joseph I. S. 
Whitaker. (Bell. 30s. net.)—The siege of Motya by Dionysius, 
tyrant of Syracuse, in 398 B.c., is a well-known episode in Greek 
history, partly because it led to the intervention of Carthage in 
Sicily, partly, too, because the besieger’s methods foreshadowed 
those of Alexander at the siege of Tyre sixty-six years later. 
Motya was, like Tyre, a Phoenician island-town; it stood on 
the island now called San Pantaleo in a shallow lagoon north of 
Marsala, the ancient Lilybaeum, on the west coast of Sicily. 
It was connected with the land by a causeway. The townsfolk 
destroyed this, but Dionysius, like Alexander, built a mole on 
which his siege-engines were advanced towards the walls. He 
drove away the Punic fleet and at last took the town by a night 
attack and destroyed it. Motya was never rebuilt because 
Lilybaeum took its place, and its ruins remained undisturbed 
until Mr. Whitaker, a resident of Palermo, bought the island 
and persuaded the Italian Government to begin excavations, 
A full account of the results, with an interesting sketch of the 
history of the Phoenicians and their colonies in Sicily and many 
excellent photographs and plans, is given in this book, which 
has evidently been a labour of love. The small “ Cothon” 
or artificial harbour of Motya has been discovered, and the 
solidly built walls with their gates and towers have been partly 
cleared, revealing traces of the siege. A house with rude mosaic 
floors has been laid bare. Two early burial-places on the island 
have yielded a considerable store of Phoenician pottery and 
other objects, with Attic and South Italian vases. Mr. Whitaker 
is justified in emphasizing the importance of this untouched site 
for Phoenician history, which is still very obscure and difficult. 
Motya, which is mentioned only on the occasion of its fall, can 
never have been a powerful city, but it was probably typical 
of many early Phoenician settlements. 





Waufarers in Arcady. By Charles Vinee. (Philip Allan. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Charles Lamb somewhere compares the fantastic 
contents of one of his letters to monsters crammed into those 
empty spaces of old maps which were labelled Terra Incognita ; 
we might say in antithesis that Mr. Vince has drawn the fauna 
of a better known world with agreeable deftness in the framework 
of a terra cognita—the Home Counties. He writes of the Sussex 
Downs, of country breakfasts, and of mad shepherds with a 
pleasing inconsequence. Mr. Gales in his Old World Essays 
(Daniel O'Connor, 8s. 6d. net) has a heavier touch, but the 
very diversity of his subjects is entertaining. This is neither a 
bed-book nor a river-book. It might be welcome when more 
nebulous writing would pall. 





Clarendon Press. 6s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Tomkinson has written an 
excellent little handbook which will give the reader in small 
compass an account of some modern methods of teaching 
children, primarily English language and literature, and inci- 
dentally a great deal of general savroir-faire. The child who 
takes part in the oral compositions, readings aloud, debates, 





and acting, by means of which the use of language is largely 
taught, can hardly escape a great deal of general cultivation. 
The new method seems also to have solved the problem of 
bringing children into contact with the classics of literature 
without spoiling for the adult thofe particular books or 
poems from which the child was taught. We wish that Mr. 
Tomkinson gave more examples from the work of living 
writers. Mr. Robert Graves and Mr. de la Mare, to take only 
two instances, have done poetic work which delights children, 
while to older boys and girls there is great fascination in Mr. 
Conrad’s style, which, apart from his matter, is over-subtle 
for the young. To a child with even a passing ambition 
to write there lies incomparable romance in the work of a 
contemporary. The thought of a poem or phrase being still 
alterable at its writer’s reconsideration will be found to give 
a strong impetus to the critical impulse. The book is very 
good reading, and might be found worth study by those who 
have a party of bigger children to amuse during the holidays. 





Two Plays from the Perse School. With a Preface by Dr. 
W. H. D. Rouse and an Introduction by F. C. Happold. (Cam- 
bridge: Heffer. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Happold in his introduction 
on the direct method of teaching is most stimulating. The 
Perse School, he explains, is not attempting to make poets of 
its scholars when they are set to write verse and plays, or actors 
when they produce them. It has simply found this device the 
most natural method of teaching literature and developing the 
imagination. The two plays printed are an example of the 
pupils’ work. It is not their literary value that counts, but the 
obvious enthusiasm which went to their making. ‘The first, 
The Death of Roland, was written almost entirely by a boy of 
fourteen, the second by a group of boys, For this reason the 
second is the more interesting of the two. Group work is one 
of the ideals of the Perse School. 


We have received How to Catch Coarse Fish, by A. R. Matthews 
(Country Life, 1s. net); How to Catch Pike, by A. R. Matthews ; 
How to Know the Common British Butterflies and Moths, by 
W. H. Gurney; How to Know the Birds, by W. H. Gurney ; 
How to Know the Stars, by W. H. Gurney (Country Life, each 9d. 
net).—Within the space of some thirty pages these little booklets 
endeavour to supply a ccnsiderable amount of general infor- 
mation. The three last might be of considerable use to 
Scoutmasters for purposes of instruction. 





BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tux following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Ex-Kaiser in Exile. By Lady Norah Bentinck. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net.) A Short Fiscal and Financial 
History of England, 1815-1918. By J. F. Rees. (Methuen. 
6s. net. Life and Letters of John Gay. By Lewis Melville. 
(Daniel O’Connor. 8s. 6d. net.) 














PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Allen (F. 8.), Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms, 8vo....(Harper) net 12/8 
Armstrong (J. W. S.), War and Treaty Legislation, 8vo..(Hutchinson) net 28/0 
Blackall (R. H.), Air-Brake Catechism, cr 8vo.......... (J. Cape) net 12,6 
Boyd (W.), History of Western Education, 8vo............ (Black) net 15/0 
Bridgett (R. C.), By Loch and Stream: Angling Sketches, 8vo (Jenkins) net 10,6 
Buren (E. D. van), Figurative Terra-Cotta Revetments in Etruria and 
Latium in the VI. and V. Centuries B.c., roy 8vo ....(Murray) net 
Bye (A. E.), Pots and Pans: “ Princeton Monographs, &c.,”’ roy 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 25.0 
Cadbury (H. J.), Style and Literary Method of Luke, Pt. II., 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 7 
Coggleshall (K. M.), Modern Electro-Plater, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12.6 
Collier (V. W. F.), Dogs of China and Japan, 4to (Heinemann) net 42 0 
Collins (A. F.), Farm and Garden Tractors, cr 8vo.......... (J. Cape) net 9.0 
Concentration by Flotation, compiled and edited by T. A. Rickard, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 42 
Curtis (T. S.), High Frequency Apparatus, cr 8vo (J. Cape) net 9.0 
Davey (Doris) and Waite (Helen), My Doliy’s Home, 4to 
(Arts & Gencral Publishers) net 
Lindsay (W. M.), The Corpus, Epinal Erfurt and Leyden Glossaries, 8vo 
(Oxford University Press) net 1 
Marquand (A.), Benedetto and Santi Buglioni, 4to (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3 

Melville (L.), Gay (H.), Life and Letters of, 8vo........ (O'Connor) net 
Miller (W.), Essays on the Latin Orient, roy 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4 
O'Reilly (Elizabeth B.), How France Built Her Cathedrals (Harper) net 2 
1 


16,0 


0 


mh S Merce 


Our Little Neighbours, illus. by E. J. Detmold (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Page (V. W.), Automobile Repairing Made Easy (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Page (V. W.), Model T, Ford Car, cr 8vo Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Page (V. W.), Modern Gasoline Automobile, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 24 
Page (V. W.), Questions and Answers, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 15, 
Prior (M.), A Study of His Public Career and Correspondence, by L. G. 
Witenes TGs, BVO ..6 cc cccccncescessvcves (Camb. Univ. Press) net 22/6 
Putnam (X. W.), Petrol Engine on the Farm, cr 8vo....(J. Cape) net 16/0 
Sloane (T, O.), Electrician’s Handy Book, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
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Step (E.), British Insect Life, 8vo..... eeccceccecesesees (Laurie) net 10/6 
Stone (G.), A History of Labour, 8vo....... oseeeeeees-(Harrap) net 15/0 
‘Tannenbaum (F.), Labour Movement, 8vo............ tnam) net 11/0 
Tattersall (A. E.), Modern Developments in Railway si ling, 8vo 


(Railway Engineer) net 20/0 
Waddell (J. A. L.), Economics of Bridgework, 8vo c hapman & Hall) net 36,0 
Woodworth e be ), American Tool Making and Interchangeable Manu- 
ey ePrerrrr rr rte Te J. Cape) net 25/0 
.W . “Westinghouse E.-T. Air Brake Instruction | ae ~ Book, 
cee ececccccccessecsceecesoesoceoscecceocees besa net 12/6 
Yates (R F ), Shop Practice for Home Mechanics (Hodder & em net 15,0 


TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 
CLEAVER 


have been noted for 50 years for selling the best products of Irish Looms. They 
weave the finest linen in their factory at Banbridge, and offer No. Sp. 3, 29 6 
a Bleached Linen Damask Table-Cloth, size 2 x 2} yd., at, each 

Write for patterns and their linen catalogue No. 40P, sent post free. 


Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., Linen Manufacturers, 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


—_— — ——— 














WHEN YOU SERVE 
A GOLD MEAL 


see that Lea & Perrins’ Sauce is on the 
table. A few drops add enormously to 
the flavour of cold meat. It adds equally 
to the enjoyment of fish and cheese. 
Ss’ 


LEA & PERRIN 


SAUCE, 
The Original WORCESTERSHIRE, 


e caeiiatthlicisigeiniiailiaiaiatale 
DENT’S WATCHES and GLOCKS 
NOTICE. — The _ business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under the 
Wes vewark, name of : 

+ |= DENT and CoO. Ltd, 

BY APPOINTMEN at the following addresses: -—— 
To 61 STRAND, W.0.2, 4 ROYAL EXSHANCE, EC 3, 


H.M. THE KING. 


and 54 COCKSPUR STREET, Ss. MW. L 





EHRMANNS 

Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 
EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 
(Cuvée Bonnefend). 


Smooth and soft, good bodied. An excellent Table Wine. 


Per 29/6 dozen. 


In original one dozen cases. 
Allowance 1s. 4 dozen on 10 dozen. 
ls. 2 


Splendid Valuc. 


* So ot » oF more, 


Write for “ PINK LIST,” ay pe assortment of Wines and Spirits 
t Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 


Please quote “ 8.” cEnoe, E.C. 2. 


DEATH DUTIES. 





Insure your life for the probable 
amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact for 
your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 








Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 


473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION oP 


OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES, 


WHICH THEY ARE OFFERING AT REDUCED PRICES 
Fares To STOCKTAKING. 


ART NERSHIP ‘in a flourishing ennhing < ‘stallions in 
London offered to experienced and successful TUTOR, able to invest 
= os 500 , a half share producing a net income of £1,750.—For further 
particulars apply T.. 3279, c/o TRUMAN « KMGUTLEY, LTD., Schoo “ed 
Agents, 61 Conduit Street, London, W. + School Transfer 


APPOINTMENTS, tiie VACANT AND WANTED. 
q) 440% OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


NATAL PROVINCIAL EDUCATION 





DEPARTMENT. 





Applications are hereby invited for appointment to the following vacancies 
in the Pietermaritzburg Training College, Natal :-— 
(1) MALE LECTURER ON MATHEMATICS AND GEOGRAPHY, 
(2) MALE LECTURER ON ENGLISH LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 
(3) MALE LECTURER ON GENERAL SUBJECTS. 
SALARY: £450 on the seale £450—£20 
QUALIFICATIONS : Either 
(cz) AN HONOURS DEGREE, or 
(0) A PASS DEGREE, with 10 years’ good experience, and in 
either case the Board of Education Teachers’ Certificate or 
its equivalent. 
(4) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. 
SALARY: £300 on the scale £300—£15— 
QUALIFICATIONS: 
Applicants must be experienced in Training Primary or Elementary 
School Teachers, 
ENGAGEMENT: 
In the first instance on contract for three years, subject to extension 
by mutual agreement. 


£650, 


£450. 


TRANSPORTATION CONCESSIONS: 

Free third-class rail fare from residence to port of embarkation 
and free second-class steamship passage to Durban. Half 
salary during voyage. 

Entirely satisfactory Medical Certificates will be required from the selected 


candidates on forms obtainable from the High Commissioner for this purpose, 
and formal agreements must be entered into in this country, 





Applications, which may be submitted in any form which candidates consider 







desirable, together with copies of testimonials as to character, qualifications 
and experience, all in duplicate, should reach the SECRETARY, Office of the 
High Commissioner for the Unien of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2, 


not later than 15th SEPTEMBER, 1921. 





Qe NDERLAND EDUC ATION ‘COMM ITTEE. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER in MATHEMATICS 
and SCIENCE (Physics and Chemistry). Salary according to the Burnham 


Scale for Secondary School Teachers, plus £20 at any point on such scale. 
Applicants must be Graduates with high qualifications in the required subjects, 
and preference will be given to those who have had special training and « 
ence in teaching. 
Applications, tozether with copies of recent testimonials and names of 
must reach the undersigned not later than tee 





‘xperi- 


referees, 
Le ptember 10th next. 
ERBERT REL D, 
Education Office, 15 John Street, Sunderland. Chief Education Officer. 
August 24th, 1921. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 

tions for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of MODERN FRENCH HiIsTORY 

and INSTITUTIONS. Salary £800 a year.—Applications (12 copies) must be 

received not later than first post on 20th Se pte mber, 1921, by the ACADEMIC 

RE GISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 5.W. 7, from whom 
furthe r particulars may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applica- 

tions for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of the History and Culture of 

British Dominions in Asia, with special reference to India, tenable at the School 

of Oriental Studies. Salary £800 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be 

received not later than first post on Ist October, 1921, by the ACADEMIC 

REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 5.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invites applica- 
tions for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of HISTORY tenable at Royal 
Holloway College. Salary £300 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received 
not later than first post on September 22nd, 1921, by the ACADEMIC REWis- 
TRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W.7, from whom further 
partic uls urs may be obtained. 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite: applica- 
tions for the UNIVERSITY READERSHIPS in PSYCHOLOGY 
(salary £500 a year) and ROMANCE PHILOLOGY (salary £450 a year), tenable 
at King’s College. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
first post on 16th Sept., 1921.—Further particulars may be obtained from the 
ACA ADEMIC REGISTR AR, Unive rsity of London, South Kensington, $.W. 7. 


»OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Ia consequence of the establishment of a University Chair of History at th> 
College the post of RESIDENT LECTURER IN HISTORY (full time) wiil 
now be tenable from January, 1922; the post is open to women only. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, by whom five copies of Ictter oi application and testimonials 

must be received on or before September 235th, 
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AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. post free. —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBL- 
— COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Steest, Cavendish Sguae, Lendos, W.l 


LECTU RES, &o. 
Us IVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SGHOOL 


(University of London), 
GOWER STREET, 
Museum 7026. 


STREET, W.C. 1, 


Telephone: : 


UNIVERSITY 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on the 3rd October, 1921. 

The school is for final studies only, and gives a complete curriculum to men and 
women students for all the final examinations. 

Clinical units under whole time directors and assistants have now been estab- 
lished. These directors are responsible for the teaching of the principles of 
medicine and surgery, while the practical teaching is largely in the hands of the 
honorary staff of the hospital. 

FEES.—For the final course S12 2 guineas, if paid in one 
s of 70 and 45 guineas. 
mand women) can obtain a complete curriculum at Univer- 

College Hospital, and the dental department of Uni- 
National Dental Hospital), Great Portland Street. 
This departme nt has recently been reorganized and equipped on the highest 
standard of modern requirements, and is admirably adapted for the teaching of 
students In the science and art of dental surgery. 

Forty-soven appointments are open during the year to students, and paid 
appointments to the annual value of over £500. 

Scholarships, exhibitions, and prizes of the value of over £1,000 are awarded 
—_ ally. 

BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP entitles the holder to the course of intermediate 
medical studies at University College, and for the final studies at the Medical 
School. 

GOLDSMID EXHIBITIONS.—Two Exhibitions, the subjects of the examina- 
tion being anatomy and physiology, are awarded annually in September and entitle 
to course for Final Medical Examinations. 

RECREATIONS.—tThe athletic ground of 22 acres is at Perivale, and contains 
22 tennis courts, cricket, football, and hockey grounds. A gymnasium and 
squash racquet court are installed in the school, while the asphalt tennis court, 
fives and racquet courts at University College can be used by members of the 
Students’ Medical Society. 

All further information and prospectus 


sum, or 115 guineas 
paid in two instalment 
Dental students (me 
sity Colle Be, L niversity 
versity College Hos pital (the 


can be obtained from the Secretary, 











and the Dean can be interviewed at any time by seine a. 
Dean, G. F. BLA 3.E., M.D., F.R.C. P. ' 
Vice-Dean, A. M. ; -B.E., M. D., F. RCP. i. ive. Ss. 
retary, G. E. ADAMS, F C. 18. 
ores ITY OF LONDON. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Honorary Visiter: Sir FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON, K.C.B., P.B.A., MLA. 


Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 
» School provides the following courses : 
(a) FULL-TIME DAY COURSES. 

(bo) COURSES FOK PART-TIME STUDENTS, whether day or evening. 
Courses (a) and (b) are for students reading for the University Diploma in 





Librarianship or for the Library Association's Certificates, leading to tire Asso- 
ciation’s Diploma in Libra trianship. 

(c) Special courses for students already engaged in Library work. 

(d) Public and Special Lectures on Rural Library Systems, Library Work 






with Children, Commercial and Technic al Libraries and Library Extension 
Work will be given during the session. 
The Session 1921-22 begins on MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, 1921. 


to be admitted should 
F.8.A., Secretary, University 


apply forthwith to WALTER W. 
College, London (Gower 


Students desiring 
SETON, M.A., D.Lit., 
Street, W.C. 1) 


_* K BE C K COLLEGE. 
(UNLVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Evening Courses for the Degree of the University of London in the Faculties 
of Arts, Science, and Laws 
Courses in Classical, French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE, Open to non-University Students. 
Calendar Is., by post 1s. 5d. Prospectus free 
G. F. TROUP HORNE, 
Birkbeck College, E.C, 4. Secretary. 


W ee Cestynnstty COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Coens ee T. W. H. INSKIP, or K.C., M.P. 
Principal : Miss E.G LODGE, M 


Stcdonts are prepared for the Arts and Science al of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in AP =. 

Apply to the Principal, WESTFIE LD COL LEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


pHe UNIVERSITY OF SREP PIELD. 


Students can be accepted in the F. Faculties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin- 
cering, Metallurgy, and Medicine (for the Sheff ‘id M. B., Ch.B. courses),— 
Prospectuses free on application to the unde  * d. 

. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


QUEEF N’S COLLEGE LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 
The Michaelmas Term begins on 23rd September. 
The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well 
as a GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Students. 
Training is also given in Secretarial work. 
varticulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
ap wily to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Strect, 
W.1, from whem information may also be obtained as to the Colle ge Boarding 
House, in which Stude nts may reside. 


EASTBOU RN E. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomee, 
Edinburgh Training School. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 


MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c, Three years’ course. 
GOOD APPOIN TMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL , INSTITUTE, COLET GAR 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A. ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Sc holarshi 8, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, s E. E. LAWRENCE, 




















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annuin.- a or or prospectus apply SECRE’ ETARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOW ER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. An attractive trainin 
equipping girls to start_small enterprises. Hardy Fruit, flowers, vegetables, an 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical 
instruction. —Prospectus from PRINCIPALS. 





YO Gentlewomen. — — Gardening, Poultry Mana ement, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. vely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon. 


\N ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury ; 300 ft.up. Practical training, individual consideration, 
Ga ardening year begins mid-September. Apply PRINCIPALS. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


j INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
gl mr gy SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head- “Mistress : Miss ¥. M. 8. BATCHE LOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
mE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schocl of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


PB? IRLS’ SCHOOL, 
J SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good hab‘ts. 








dry, 





Pupils are met at Eust om, Leeds, Manche ster, Liverp vol _and Carlisle. 
Hi¢#F 2b hPy 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALL 1S. 


Si hool for Girls. Tele, 


Pr ivate Te side ntia ul 


MARGARET’ 


A day school. Education (girls) 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. 


CLASS for CHILDREN under ten is held in WEST- 
MINSTER, Montessori Method is used for children under seven.— 
Apply Miss FIELD St. Mary’s Vicarage, Vincent Square, Westminster. 


“Watford 616." 
SCHOOL, HARROW. 


for ~ Matriculation. Without residence, 
Entrance examfnation July. 





S?- 





FOREIGN. 
Finishing School near Paris for a 
Only French spoken. Lectures, concerts 


JIRANCE.—First-class 
fow girls of good family. 
Very healthy 


theatres. situation. Comfortable family life. Best English 
references. For particulars apply BEAULIEU, 72 Cricklade Avenue, Streat- 
ham, 8.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of C adcts (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal N aval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &e., and a full illustr ated desc ription ot 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,’ 
12 Old Bond Street, Londen, W. 1. 


gsc xs CAREE R. 


_y o.F-9 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. . 





Parents and Guardians desiring information and advico with 
regard tothe Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars 
to A, E. WEBB-JOHNSON, C.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C.S., the Dean, 


SEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE MIDDLE 


THE ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
can be taken at this Medical School. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS BEGIN SEPTEMBER 19th, 
Applications must be received by SATURDAY, September 10th. 


Annual value of Scholarships and Prizes exceeds £1,000. 


‘AUTICAL ~ COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 monthsto 15 years6 months. Fees,£160p.a, Nomina- 

tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 

into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 


hould be made. 
: Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Bullding, B.C. 3. 
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OLLAR ACADEMY, N. B. TY _—* 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. ae AUTHORS, &xs. 
The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMNER 5th, 1921. YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking. 
Complete High School Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179, 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive Gesunde. Beautiful and | Articles, Plays, Novels, Specifications, Bills of Quantities, &c.; French. 


Healthy Situation. Illustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, oa 
application to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 





FOR SONS OF 


OFFICERS. 


aaa acy 
ARMY 


A limited number of boys may be nominated by the Army Council 
for admission to a Competitive Examination, to be held at Brighton 
College on June 6th and 7th, 1922, for one GILL MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP of the annual value of £50, and several GILL 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITIONS of the annual value of £45; each 
tenable for three years, or for four years on the recommendation 
of the Head-Master. 


Candidates for nomination must be: (1) under 14} on June Ist, 
1922, and (2) sons of officers of the Regular Army (serving or 


retired) or, if such are not available, sons or officers of the Special 
Reserve or Territorial Force. 





Applications (accompanied by Birth Certificate and Certificates of conduct 
covering the two previous years) should reach the SECRETARY, War Office, 
London, 8.W.1, not later than April Ist, 1922. 








EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
Next Term begins September 16th, and there are vacancies. Valuable 
Leaving Scholarships to the Universities. 0.T.C. Rowing. Preparatory 
School attached. Two or three Entrance Exhibitions may be awarded. Boys 
of 15 or 16 capable of taking in Form VI. a recognized Advanced Course in 
either (1) Classics or (2) Mathematics (with Science) would be — —For 
prospectus or further information apply to the Head-Master, Dr. CREE 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
fea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINE eon class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








TREGHORN - CASTLE SCHOOL, Colinton, ‘Midlothian, 

Boys of 7 to 15 ay = of age for all Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

Boys are now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 

B.A. (former! ae Master of Merchiston Castle pompoestany School), and 

KR. W. BURTON_M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 

Prospectuses ‘from the HEAD-MASTERS or from L, L. BILTON,W.S.,17 Rut- 
land Street, Edinburgh (the Secretary). 


St EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universitics, Army, &c. 
_ For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BU RNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarsjips of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine vo? including Chapel, Laboratories gy orn Boat- 
‘00 


house, &c. tball, Cricket, Athletics, “he GRUNDY, 3 T.C. Fees, £69. 
Batsance ‘Scholarships, omy uly.—Apply W. GRUNDY, A. Head-Master. 
I LE Pp S Y. 
COLTHURST USE SCHOOL, 
ire. 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 4 42s. per week.—Apply to @ MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 














E? 
4 Ho 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Ches) 





FPYYPEWRITING executed 1s. 1000 words; 
Illegible handwriting aspeciality. Shorthand writers sent out. Work collected, 
Over 200 testimonials.—Expedient Typing Co., 10 Station Road, Finsbury P Park. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fe 
¥ ee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Nools and 
Saned Tathes (epee RORT La Massey, Weekes 
yped.—. 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. a eae, 


EW AUTHORS.—We will co-operate with you in securing 

publicity. Send any works, irrespective whether rejected elsewhere, and 

we will ‘peal, advise and assist. —KING LEY & CO., Publishers and <A; gents, 
216a Ulster Chambers, Regent Street, W. 1. 


j/ARN Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 
write, what to write, where to sell. Expert guidance; real training. Interest- 
ing booklet free. —REGENT INSTITUTE ‘Dept. 85), 22 Bediord Street, W.C. v. 


3d. carbons, 











TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— For Gentlemen and Ladies,— 

*Phone: Sydenham 1657. Sept. 15th: Italy, Hill Towns and Art 

Cities, including Dante's Homes, men, Me ag Ravenna; also Venice, 

Perugia, Assisi, &c. 4 weeks. 79 gns. Oct.-Nov. Grand Southern Tour. 

8. Italy, Sicily, Tunisia, Algeria. ‘8 weeks. 185 gns. Nov.: Tunisia and the 

Garden of Allah. 31 a. 98 gns.—Programmes of these and other tours from 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8 3.E. 19. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
WITZERLAND.—Paying Guests received in modern house 


in Swiss mountains, Altitude 3,750 ft. Every comfort, first-class cuisine, 
Terms from 4 gs. ow .—Proprietor, Montesano, Arveyes nr. Villars, Switzerland. 


MISCELLAN EOuS. 
{REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


Ae: VITROLITE, ” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans extra. 

PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 36s. per cwt., Kegs extra.—Full particulars 
— CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. Agents throughout the 
country. 


EW PRISM XI2 Binoculars, Lenses Crystal and Stereo- 
scopic. Eye-picce adjustable for equal vision. Beautifully finished.— 
Box 1070, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


OSTAGE STAMPS.—For Sale, a valuable and compre- 

hensive Collection of 3,700 designations, contained in two permanent 

descriptive Albums. No dealers.—Apply B. 8., Box 1074, the Spectator, 13 York 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de. 
scribing the resid of DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, 8e le—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenict, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A 
General Manager. Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St. ¢ te — we C. 2, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
Lond £2 2s .¥ Specimens sent free.—HENKY LB. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street 
ondon, y 


EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreahment Hous: 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 J aed cent.) or 6 per cent 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. y. 1. 





























PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


Be RNEMOUTH. Recent etanenees pineal by pupils of 
Mr, H. L Pe 
RESPONSIONS, TITTLE 0, MATRICULATION, 112. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and oh place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
A pply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bourneinouth. 





E LOC U TION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOU R 
y will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Yoive Production, Articulation, Recitin sae Correct Speaking. 





Vocabulary, 








Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATE ———., “ae 
Lecturers and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HLOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 


DOYESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
56 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be gl ad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agric ulture and Horticulture. 

1 CHOOLS ror BOYS » GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAM 
CLERGY eae Fy DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
AL CARE — TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PA ‘TON. s’y Bo up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUST W ORTHY INFORMATION 

T he ry et of the pupil, district preferred, and rough Hea of fees should be given. 

TON, — Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
#3053 Centra 


AX D 


Te ms phone : 


‘CHOOLS 
Ss respecting Schools, 


for boys and girls b 
& requirements (age of, 
of fees, &c.) e. 
Messrs. 


Tutors, and Educational Homea 
sending full particulars of their 
pupils, locality preferred, range 


RUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational pe who are any y responalble ‘tor ths 

sad hing staffs of the most im: eae thus abla 
supply information difficult to obtain else 

Ofices—-61 CONDUIT sr., LONDON, W.1. 


Pesees 


where 
*Pooncs—Mayfalr 1063, 1064, 





|j S. MURIAS CIGARS; 50 Imperiales, 50 Celestials, bot 
e in 25's, in perfect condition. —LBox 1071, The Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest V alue 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or othe ). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859. 


ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 

price list, or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


eo, is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 

effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 
minate Cockroaches.—1s. 9d., 3s., or 5s. 6d. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 
471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield. 


| ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 
President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. 

The + — has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
o- ve — where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 

N-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
st poe s Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres. close to tho 
a a in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. 

terms and further Fonte apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TENDEN T, = Andrew's ieee pecans 0 issn sneak No. 56. 


The NATIONAL BOND CORP'N, 
No. 12 Upper Camden Strest, DUBLIN, 
BUY and SELL 
FRENCH, BELGIAN, ROUMANIAN, CANADIAN 
ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Prospectus Free 0n application. 
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£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


‘ARETHU SA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 
the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 





and 

TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for CivilE- ployment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 


Patrons- - THEIR 
President 
Chairman and Treasurer 
Deputy Chairman 


MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.@, 

a= o 2s , BE. Matpen, Esq., M.A. 

F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 

Chairman of ‘ Arethusa’ Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 

Joint Secretaries - H, BrisTOW WaLLEN; HENRY G. — 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sen 


The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ Training Ship, ies : iio 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


HOLIDAY HOMES 
BY THE SEA AND IN THE COUNTRY 


give FRESH AIR aad REST to 
TIRED MOTHERS end Children 
from London Siums ; 
and to Working Girls. 
Special provision for underpaid Clergy 
and their Wives and their Families. 


PRAY HELP and so PREVENT the CALAMITY of the cLosIna of 
these Homes for lack of Funds, 





Cheques, etc., crossed ‘* Barclays, % Church Army,” payable to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, London, W.l1. 





WASTE 
of child life 
greatest waste 

Help the 


Waifs & Strays Society 


which has received over 25,000 children, and 
now has 4,200 in its Homes, to continue its 


URGENT NATIONAL WORK. 
Gifts gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowe.tt Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 11. 
* Waifs 


is the of all. 


Cheques crossel and payable and Strays.” 





Listen to tho inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 226 Babies already have been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 


through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£18,000 thiicccostanonod ANNUALLY. 


~ CHURCH CON GRESS. 


BIRMINGHAM.—October 11, 12, 13 & 14. 


Member’s tickets to admit to all Official Meetings, 7s. 6d. 
Reserved seats, 5s. extra. One copy of Official Programme, free. 

Platform tickets to meetings for Men, Women, Boys, and 
Girls, 2s. 6d. each. 

Tickets may be obtained from the General oto Church 
Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham; S.P.C.K., 6 St. 
Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2 2; Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1; or John Hart, Maltravers 
House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 

Hospitality (after purchase of tickets) Secretary, Hospitality 
Committee, Church Congress, Queen’s College, Birmingham. 

Aut Otruer Marrers, General Secretaries, Church Congress, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 








Put Your Son 
into Commerce 


No sphere of activity offers a wider range of 
opportunities for advancement than that of 
commerce. Sir ArBERT STANLEY says :— 

“No great business can succeed without competent 
men at its head. We must find the right type of man 
and train him to fill the post. And his training rgust 
always be more comprehensive than that demanded by 
his immediate occupation.” 


The Degree in Commerce 
at London University 


is the “‘ blue riband’’ of attainment in the world of 
commercial training. To holders of this Degree are 
open many responsible appointments in Banking, 
Finance, Shipping, Insurance, Transport, Works, or 
Factory Management, and Public Utility Companies, 


G, Wolsey Hall, 
thorough 


Tuition By Correspondence 


for the Tondon B.Com. Degree. The value of the 
course is proved by the fact that at each of the Inter. 
Com. Exams already held, 70 per cent. of Wolsey Hall 
candidates passed. Noother correspondence institution 
has even remotely approached the number of successes 
gained by Wolsey Hall Students at these Exams. 


Oxford, founded in 1894, provles 


@, Commerce Prospectus, Specimen Lesson, and particu- 
lars of courses for B.Com., A.C.A., A.C.IL.S., A.S.A.A., 
c., post free from the SECRETARY, Dept. SP, 


Golsey Hall, Oxford 


/Sir James Barrie » 


inspired by what he terms ‘‘A tobacco to live for,”’ 
has rendered lasting service to all smokers of Craven 
Mixture. Nothing can induce us, 
as manufacturers of this famous @ 
blend, todepart in the minutest 4 

degree from the prescription 4 
of the original master hand /S 
who in 1867 created this blend /j, 



















4 









at the express command off a) 
the Third Earl of Graven NE 
Sold in Stew and Broad Cut. 5 a3: 





& 
© 





2 ozs., 2/5d. 4ozs., 4/10d, 
Carreras Ltd., London. Est. 1738. 


Craven 
MIXTURE 


N Get a Tin To-day. 


*e, 
*e, 








Greeal,,'s, 








LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R, McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
6. 8. MURRAY F, HYDE E. W. WCCLLEY 


© £36,116,815 





Subscribed Capital « 
Paid-up Capital - « e 10,860,555 
Reserve Fund- . P « 10,860,565 
Deposits (June 30h, 1921) © © 371,322,381 


HEAD OFFICE; 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
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In These Hard Times 


The Bible Society is in serious straits. While the 
demands on its resources constantly increase, the 
production of its books has bscome alarmingly expen- 
sive. Its huge popular editions now cost the Society 
three or four times as much as they did before the war. 


This has compelled the Committee reluctantly to 
increase the prices charged for most of the books. 
Yet, in spite of the increase, these books are entailing 
a far heavier loss than they did in 1914. Then, for 
instance, the cheapest English Bible was priced at 6d., 
and involved a loss of 1d.; to-day, the same book is 
priced at 2s., which means a loss of 6d. per copy. 


In these hard times the Bible Society is passing 
through a very severe financial strain. The Committee 
must either materially curtail its operations, or they 
must at once largely increase its annual income. 
Surely, in a world so full of evil and misery and con- 
fusion, this is not the time for reducing the circulation 
of the Word of God. 


The Committee, therefore, earnestly appeal to their 
friends everywhere to join them in raising the Society's 
income by £75,000 above that received last year. They 
have faith that lovers of the Bible in all lands will 
unite in responding to this appeal—so that the Society 
be not hindered in providing the Scriptures for those 
who need them to-day more than ever. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


105° 1/- 
2 
Per 0z, Per Oz. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobaeeo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
P 87 








Xx I 4 TH Century and After 

SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
nove. * By the Right Hon. Curnistropner Appr- 
THE PROBLEM OF THE NAVIES: 


(1) What will Command the Sea ? 
Mark Kerr, C.B., M.V.O. 


(2) The Pn mtg Conference: Japan and ths 
rs. By Jonn Leytanp. 
TRE BOLSHEVIK FOOD SYSTEM. By Mrs. Harorp 
ITLLIAMS. 
‘‘A TERRIBLE TRAFFIC IN HORSES.” By 


Right Hon. Lorp Lamrourne. 





By Vice-Admiral 


the 


THOMAS HARDY AND OUR OWN TIME. By 
Witrrip Ewart. F 

MY RECOLLECTIONS OF SWINBURNE... Ry 
Mrs. Warrs-DuNnTON. ‘ 

A FAITHFUL FRIENDSHIP. By Mary F. Sannars, 

AN ART DEALER UNDER LOUIS XV. By Hvun- 
Pury WARD. 

THE CURLEW IN DEVONSHIRE. By Doveras 


Gorpon. 

THE NATION AND FINANCE. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Crark, K.C.B., M.P. 

THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS AND THE REMEDY.—I. 


By Sir CHartes Macara, Bart. 


THE SOCIALISATION OF INDUSTRY. By Captain 
Ss ERBERT. 
THE CHILD OF THE UNMARRIED MOTHER. Py 


Mrs. GASQUOINE-HARTLEY. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM: A Reply to Mr. Austin 
Hopkinson, M.P. By the Right Rev. Bishop Wetipoy. 
TWO YEARS OF COMMERCIAL FLYING. 
Hott THOMAS. 
MATTERS OF FACT. By Ray 
K.C.B., F.R.S. 
SOWING AND REAPING. By the Rev. 


LAcEY. 


Sir LANKESTER, 


Canon T. A, 





CONSTABLE & COMPANY L2-p. 
10 & 12 Orange Street W.C. 2. 


4s. net. 





‘The 


FORTN IGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 19 
EINSTEIN’S REAL ACHTEVEMENT. By Sir Ontver Lopas, rd 
ARISTIDE BRIAND: THE MAN AND HIS POLICY. By Joun Bern, 
THE KEY TO EMERSON. II. By the late Jonn Beattie Crozier, LL.D, 
AMERICA AND THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. By Hotrorp Kytanr. 
THE ECONOMICS OF COMMUNISM: THEORY AND PRACTICE, By 

J. A. R. MARRiottT, M.P. 

THE WAR CRIMINALS’ TRIALS. By Cratvp MUrttiys. 

THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RE» 
lion. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON, 

STATE AID AND THE FARMER. By S. L. Bens say 

HENRY JAMES AS HUMANIST. By Winrrip L. RANDELr. 

LORD CROMER TO-DAY. By D. G. Hogarrn, C.M.G., D.Litt. 

CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, 1821-1867. By Prorrssor L. P. SHANKS. 

THE ANATOLIAN WAR. By H. CaHarirs Wootrs, 

THE NEW VENICE. By Herpert VIVIAN. 

THE PLAYER AND THE PUBLIC. By GeRaLp MAXWELL. 

QUATRAINS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, By F. A. Wriour, 

A MONTHLY COMMENTARY. VII. By Captain H. B. User. 


LONSON + CHAPMAN AND a Ltd. 


Pp oO R T w 1 i E. 
The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 

5Qs. per dozen bottles, 

A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for Sample bottle, post free. 


SEARCH. By the 


>» SPs 





carriage paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Eordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800. 


___._ = ———__ SE SS 








Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


for —— S 
Goa Powder 


Sold everywhere G V 2% &46 
—— — gy 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


J. M. KEYNES'’S NEW BOOK. 


A Treatise on Probability. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, author of ‘The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace.” 8vo. 18s. net. 
Tie Tismes.— A work of real importance. . . Mr. 
Keynes's book will c — add to his reputation, and is, 
indeed, in our opinion, the best book he has yet written.” 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net pet 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Printed on thin 
with gilt edges. Limp leather, 7s. Gd. net; blue 
6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE 
net each. 





vol. 

paper 
cloth, 
KIPLING, Blue cloth, 3s. 


26 vols. 








The Angzami Nagas, 

With Some Notes on Neighbouring Tribes. 
By J. H. HUTTON, C.LE., M.A. (Indian Civil Service). 
With Maps and Illustrations. (Published by direction of 
the Assam Administration). 8vo. 4os. net. 

The Scotsman ou thor has been able to collect a rich 
haul of notes regarding the domestic life, the laws and customs, 
the religion, the folklore, and the language of the Angami and 
their neighbours.” 


‘ The 














The book that 5 the new map of Europe. 
Aftermath: A 
Study of the Peace Terms, 

M. I. NEWBIGIN, B.Sc. gi at covers, 3s. 6d. net ; 
h back and boards, 5s. net. OW. A. K. Johuston, Ltd. 
New Sta 12.—'* One of the most weil little books recen tly 
iy Tt is the book for which journalists, politicians, 

ill people who go into questions arising out of the war have 

een waiting.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Oif or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

“Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Mair,” 

ecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and tho Nervous System,” Xc. 










W.C, 2. 


” 





“Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —Vhe Guardian. 

‘The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”’— Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J, HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desi 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
Loadon, S.W. 1. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH, | 
RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 


175 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 





‘Geogra phical | 





Aco!lian Hall, New York. 
| past, —Conway’s Demonology and Devil Worship, 2 vols., | 
- 1879, 42s.; Faber’s Dissertation on the Mysteries of the Cabiri, 2 vols., | 
; e Sketel £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21; b 





2s. ; 
















, 2ls.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by 'Beardsle | 

1 ulter Pater, 2 vol3., 2is.; Picturesque P. cistinn | 
pre rockett’s Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, Le 56. ; Mau: 

pa : £2 2s.; Dram itle Works of St. John Hankin, | 

wit John Drink } vols., 25s.; 100,000 Books in stock. Cata- { 

| 


tions of Conrad, £2 each 
— EDWARD 


Books WANTED: First Kadi 
Outcast of the Is 


plication. 


- 1 é 
off red ; Almayé 





rs Folly, 1895 : rd 1596. 











BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 
THE. CHURCHMEN’S UNION! 
- vill publish in the yrgan of the Society, THE MODERN CHURCHMAN | 
(Blackwell, 49, Broad Street, Oxford), all the official papers read at the recent | 
( rence at Girton College. Price 3s. Gd. Order at once 
| 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED | 






Established 1837. Incorporated 1839, | 
. oe . oe. ee na eee | 
* o* ° 00.000 | 
500,000 | 
£2,790,000 
Reserv iability of Pr ic . £5,069 00° 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNIL LL, ‘London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throug shout ‘the Australian | 


States and Dominion of 


New Zealand. TELEGRAPILIC REMITTANCI > | 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS po ° | 
fixed periods ou terms which may be ascertained ou application, 





also made. 
Sece!vod for 








48 Pall Mall, S.W.1 





‘EARLY AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT 








A LONDON MOSAIC 


W. 1. GEORGE and PHILIPPE FORBES 
ROBERTSON. I5s. net. 
A series of brilliant sketches of London places and 
Tondon people by this popular novelist, — 
interpreted by Mr. Porbes-Robertson’s illustrations 





SOUTH WITH SCOTT 


Captain EVANS, C.B., D.S.O. 








Demy S8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
this ever-memor- 


An intimate and r: account of 


able expedition. 


THE ISLAND OF YOUTH 
POEMS 

EDWARD SHANKS. 

The fourth volume 
poet. 


of verse by this brilliant young 


THE RED KNIGHT 





F. BRETT YOUNG, 7s. Od. net. 
Author of “ The Black Diamond This splendid 
romance marks a still further alvance in Mr. Brett 


Young's imaginative 


THE ROMANTIC LADY 


MICHAEL ARLEN. 7d. 6d. net. 


power. 


Four airy, cynical, polished stories, by the author of 
“The London Venture Mr. Arlen knows London 





intimately and writes of it from the insi 


SALLY VICTRIX 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 7S. 
This is Tynan’s 
Sally is active in her 


society 


6d. 


another of Katharine absort 
one of t 
ind is th 


Wer + tal 
and lively talc 


stories he most attr 
he 





gallery of portraits ure of a light- 
; [ 


hearted 





THE SUBSTITUTE 
MILLIONAIRE 


HULBERT FOOTNER. 6d. net. 
A splendid mystery story full of hairbreadth escapes 


entures 


and thrilling adv 


RES 


DIE LA MA 
STERPIE Ch . 


MEMOIRS OF A MIDGET 








4th Impression. 8s. Od. net. 
“ This new masterpiece will pass into that category 
of the English novel which inc! The Pilgrim 
Progress ’ and ‘ Alice in We —IWesimin 
Gazelle. 
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WHY ? 


WHY is it that Herbert Jenkins’ Books achieve such 

remarkable success? The answer to this all-important 

question is to be found in the last paragraph of these 

peers In the meantime the latest H. J. Books are given 
low :— 


Every man who handles a gun should read “ Instructions 
to Young Sportsmen in all that Relates to Guns and 
Shooting,” by Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. This great shooting 
classic has n edited and brought up to date by Eric 
Parker, Shooting Editor of The Field. It contains the 
original colo and other illustrations, to which have 
been added a number of new plates. Change the guns 
with time, and all that Hawker wrote a hundred years 
ago applies equally to-day. 15s. net. 


Another book for sportsmen is ‘‘ The Fly Fisher's 
gq Entomology,” by Alfred Ronald, with 20 coloured plates 
and a number of additional illustrations. This book has 
been edited by H. T. Sheringham, Angling Editor of The 
Field. Fishermen know it as a great classic. 15s. net. 


Two other fishing books are ‘“‘ Days and Nights of Salmon 

|| Fishingin the Tweed,” by William Scrope, edited by H. T. 
Sheringham. It contains the original wonderful coloured 
plates, together with added illustrations. Price 15s. ngt. 
The second work is “A Book on Angling,” by Francis 
Francis, edited with an introduction by that splendid 
sportsman Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt., with a large number 
of illustrations in colour, &c. Price 15s. net. 


The Collectors’ Series is a group of volumes which no 
collector can afford to be without. The price is 7s. 6d. net, 
and some of them contain as many as 48 pages of illustra- 
tions. So far there have been published works on China, 
Furniture, Glass, Earthenware, Stamps, Medals, Minia- 
tures, Pewter, and Silver and Sheffield Plate. 


There are few lovers of a good laugh who do not know 
P. G. Wodehouse. His latest novel, *‘ Jill the Reckless,” 
has achieved an instantaneous success. Its price is 7s. 6d. 
net. P. G. W. has established his place as a great 
humorist. 


A Herbert Jenkins Discovery is always worth attention. 
“ Killigrew,’’ a novel by Alan Dare, is a story of to-day. 
Killigrew is a valet—tactful, complaisant, imperturbable. 
With his employer’s family he is cast away upon an 
island in the Pacific; then he becomes the Admirable 
Killigrew and controls the situation until ——-. The price 
is 7s. 6d. net. 


Another Herbert Jenkins Discovery is “ Anthony Trent, 
Master Criminal.”” What if Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had 
turned criminal instead of creating Sherlock Holmes ? 
That is what Anthony Trent did, aud made an astonishing 
success of it. Wyndham Martyn’s book tells the story. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


There are a number of new Herbert Jenkins’ Books in 
q preparation, which will appear in the course of a few 
weeks. They include ‘ Mrs. Bindle,” ‘‘ Men of Mawm,” 
by W. Riley, author of “ Windyridge,” “ The Marken- 
more Mystery,” a detective story of to-day, by J. 5. 
Fletcher, 7s. 6d. net each; and so on. 
HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS cre in demand because 
I they are what the public reads. If you would know all 
about them, The Herbert Jenkins’ Wireless will tell you. 
It appears monthly, post free from Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 
3 York Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. Of the September 
issue, so far, 46,250 copies have been circulated. 


a 
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